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EDITORIALS 


POEM which used to be used by preach- 
ers suggests that a room could be swept 
“as in the sight of God.” If it is possi- 
ble to spiritualize housework—men will do 
well to remember this—it is possible to spiritual- 
ize anything. To the fine common sense of the 
Hebrews, the Spirit of God inspired Bezalel’s ar- 
tistry and Samson’s tearing the lions jaws apart; 
and the same Spirit was upon Jesus as he turned 
his face toward Jerusalem to fulfill His destiny. 
The Spirit drove Jesus to face His temptation; 
and after the victory, the angels came and minis- 
tered unto Him. Yet also He communed with God 
on the mountain tops. All this suggests that the 
spiritual life is not peculiar either to work or to 
meditation and prayer. There is much futile work 
in the world, and, strangely enough, far too much 
sterile meditation and prayer. Is there not too 
much self-consciousness in possibly our attack up- 
on life? If a man is committed to a splendid and 
challenging objective cause, if he is primarily con- 
cerned for the Kingdom of God, then he possesses 
a key to the secret that makes all life spiritual. 
Then, following the rythmic law of existence, he 
will find it easy to alternate work and prayer: he 
will require no driving into either, for both will 
be but separate aspects of a larger loyalty. 





SHE Student Christian Association usually 
feels a distinct obligation to “deepen the 
spiritual life of its members.” Exactly 
what that means or how we shall accom- 
plish the result we are not sure. Sometimes, a 
little frantically, we hasten to do our duty by pro- 
moting prayer meetings and personal meditation. 
We sometimes come under the influence of some 
eager saints whose extraordinary spiritual rest- 
lessness ca nturn a quiet “retreat” into a nerve- 
wracking experience. The sources of spirituality 
lie very deep. It may be questioned whether we 
can reproduce great spiritual experience by me- 
chanical means. Reverently it may be said that 
there is a further question whether we should 
seek to reproduce them. “Religion, therefore, 
does not apologize for itself, does not stand on 
the defensive, does not justify its presence in the 
world. If theorists would vindicate Religion, they 
may do so: but Religion comes forth in the ma- 





jesty of silence, like a mountain lifting amid the 
mists. All the strong things of the world are its 
children; and whatever strength is summoned to 
its support is the strength which its own spirit 
has called into being.” Is it not possible that our 


part is simply to try to create conditions under 
which each individual may express himself as God 
gives him the power—lest “things that cannot 
be uttered” are debased by conventional jargon? 
We want the spiritual life to break out in new 
ways never dreamed of in our philosophy. 


a 
AS 


ECENTLY our attention has been called 
to a struggle in an Eastern college where 
<2 men gave themselves, with magnificent 

heroism and devotion, for an exceedingly 
insignificant objective. Such a war is not worth 
winning. 

While the Christian view of life glorifies sacri- 
fice, it is never merely for sacrifice’s sake. The 
wheat falls into the ground that it may greatly 
multiply itself. Throwing one’s life away may be 
and often is sheer waste of infinitely valuable ma- 
terial. We should sell our lives dearly. The pity 
of it is that with so much worth living and dying 
for, so many should choose the tawdry and the 
cheap to buy with their best. 





Pa | T never was an easy task to raise funds suf- 
ws 





x | ° ° ° ° 
i! ficient to maintain an energetic and pro- 
> gressive program in the Church or other 


religious enterprises: recently it has 
become extraordinarily difficult. Of course, the 
experts are ready with a variety of explana- 
tions—all true enough. The real fact remains 
that in most Christian enterprises the rank and 
iile fall down, leaving the privilege of giving to the 
larger givers: when money is scarce the big givers 
reverse rather quickly. The national enterprise 
of the Student Christian Association may set a 
new standard in giving, for during the last few 
years the number of students helping to support 
national and state work has very . greatly in- 
creased. ‘his has taken place, too, in the face of 
the fact that most students have only begun to 
understand the privilege of giving when they are 
about to graduate; and a new generation has to 
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educate itself. The national work ought to be ex- 
panded. There should be an increased budget 
available to meet the actual demands of the local 
fields. This expansion can be realized by progress 
along present lines. We ordinary fellows boast 
very moderate means but there is a big crowd of 
us. By systematic chipping-in the burden could 
be easily lifted—then we could still turn to our 
more favored friends and say, “Let George Do 
it!’’—and all he did, then, would be in addition. 


Reading—Again! 


E make one serious stab a year 
American students to study. The June 
issue is largely given to this. Perhaps 
we expect too much of the vacation. What 
summer resorts for some and for others 
stereoscopes, aluminum ware and patent mops, 
less is achieved than might be hoped on our read- 
ing lists. Why not 1ead more during the college 
vear? 

In his whimsical novel-essay “The Haunted 
Bookshop,” Christopher Morley has this to say of 
one whose ilk some of us know: “He was a young 
man of agreeable parts, amiable and sensitive. 
He knew his disadvantages in literary conversa- 
tion, for he had gone to an excellent college where 
glee clubs and theatricals had left him little time 
for reading . 

“He had the earnest mania for self-improvement 
which has blighted the lives of so many young 
men—a passion which, however, is commendabie 
in those who feel themselves handicapped — by a 
college career and a jewelled fraternity pin.’ 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN would like to give first 
aid to any who even before they leave college 
sense such handicaps. The Editors rather preen 
themselves on their book reviews. They aim to 
sift out some of the most timely and useful books 
and to this end several of the best publishing 
houses are cooperating. We believe a careful fol- 
lowing of these reviews, and the humbler sugges- 
tions in the “Wayfarer’s” column, will keep you 
informed about most of the best new books you 
need to keep informed about. 


to get 





with 


A 13th Century Contemporary 


NE of the saints of the Middle Ages whose 
lustre has by no means been dimmed by 
passing years is St. Francis of Assisi. 
In fact recent religious opinion has tend- 

ed to accord him a place that our immediate con- 

temporaries denied him. When Hallam could 
contemptuously dismiss him as “a harmless en- 
thusiast, pious and sincere, but hardly of sane 
mind,” Victorian thought failed to recognize the 
hallowed ground on which it was trespassing. 
Probably in no small degree the re-discovery of 
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the little Brother of Assisi is due to Paul Saba- 
tier’s Life of St. Francis, a biography combining 
historical accuracy, objectivity, and rare sym- 
pathy with a winsomeness of style that fairly 
recreates the soul of the man. The early strug- 
gles of the spirit, the finding of satisfaction in 
“his marriage with Lady Poverty,” the invincible 
goodwill which he seems to have manifested un- 
der all conditions, the sense of brotherhood which 
he felt with all human beings—these make Saint 
Francis peculiarly a teacher for our day. No stu- 
dent could do better than to spend a part of the 
summer getting acquainted with this ever-con- 
—e spirit who lived in the thirteenth cen- 
ury 

Finally, it brings peace, not the kind of peace 
that bids a man fold his hands and let things 
be, not the kind of peace which means that you’re 
all right and the whole world can go drifting, 
drifting downwards, not the kind of peace that 
means your own comfort, but the kind of peace 
which must be the basis of all fruitful war against 
evil in the world. 


cision of the recent non of the Coun- 
cil of Christian Associations was the de- 
cision to launch out on a farreaching ef- 
fort to make the Christian Way of Life under- 
stood and followed by our generation. It calls for 
even more serious efforts by the whole student 
Movement to search for the sufficient resources 
which are in the Lord Jesus and a frank effort 
to meet those who question the very validity of 
the Christian position. 

As delegates reported on the needs of their 
fields and the plans of different Councils to meet 
these needs, it was seen that some felt that not in 
one great national convention could these needs 
best be met. This reverses the earlier decision 
of the new National Council to go forward with 
a national convention at Christmas, 1925. It was 
clearly inadvisable to hold such a meeting with- 
out complete unity as to its necessity or its type 
and aim. The present call is rather for many 
sectional conferences, often for men and women 
both, and for innumerable local groups and re- 
treat. It is a wholesome sign that many feel we 
need to see conferences in proper perspective, 
never feeling spiritual power is available only as 
we leave where we are and go off somewhere else. 

A momentous decision was reached in the dec- 
leration that once in four years, each student gen- 
eration, there is need for a national gathering 
of the students of the nation to deal with the total 
Association purpose and its implications for all 
vocations everywhere in making the whole world 
Christian. 
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Loyalty to Christ 


MERICA is called the cradle of liberty, 
the bulwark of freedom, the pioneer in 
democracy. We like to thrill again to 
all the glorious traditions of the Pilgrim 
fathers and we may well have pride in 
our heritage. At the threshold of a new year, 
however, it is well to remind ourselves, lest we 
forget, that as yet we are by no means a Chris- 
tian nation. We are still confronted with class 
warfare: strike succeeds strike. We still fall into 
deep and bitter racial conflict: we have not yet 
entirely eliminated the lynching horror. Even 
today we find ourselves recoiling from the smoke 
of international strife; the world is still stagger- 
ing from the effects of the most ruinous and sinful 
war humanity has ever seen. Over twenty mil- 
lions are the toll in dead alone. The fact is that 
we are living in a world and in a nation that is 
fundamentally imperfect and unchristian. 

The President of the American Bar Association 
can scarcely be accused of a lack of patriotism, 
yet in his recent presidential address he used the 
following words: “To be perfectly honest and 
brutally frank, the fact is that we, the people, 
are slaves. Slaves to indolence, we are too lazy to 
vote; slaves to selfish interest, we want every- 
thing from the government that other people pay 
for. ‘We are slaves to faction; slaves to party. 
We, the people, in our madness to make money, 
frequently forget our obligation of citizenship, 
both to the state and the nation—we, the people, 
have sold our birthright as American citizens for 
a mess of political pottage.” Although we may 
not entirely agree with this sentiment, we can yet 
recognize its partial validity. A distinguished 
judge in New York state condemns us as the most 
lawless people in the world. 

Ex-President Eliot affirms that there are tens 
of millions of Americans who take no interest in 
religion. He says: “Their children get no reli- 
gious instruction whatever at home or abroad and 
grow to maturity without knowledge of Christian- 
ity or any other religion and densely ignorant of 
the fundamental moralities. No such experiment 
has ever been tried since time began” as this, 
bringing up children without any religious in- 
struction or moral training. 

Such conditions are a standing challenge and a 
warning. We must be constantly on our guard, 
for, while our society is still largely pagan in prac- 
tice, it calls itself Christian. We face a very real 
danger. Since we term our society Christian, may 
we not confuse the Christian label with the pa- 


NOTE: This is the first section of the matriculation address 
ziven by Professor Davis at Yale Divinity School, whither he has 
gone from the Department of Sociology at Dartmouth. 


By Jerome Davis 


gan practices? Lynching is not Christian be- 
cause it occurs in a so-called Christian commun- 
ity; education is not necessarily Christian be- 
cause it is carried on by a school founded by Chris- 
tian leaders; neither are the practices of our na- 
tional life Christian merely because they are cus- 
tomary or legal. We must not confuse the law 
of state with the law of God. Insofar as a single 
legislative enactment protects semi-pagan prac- 
tices, it involves us all in the wrong. Because our 
society bases the criterion of success so often on 
monetary achievement and applauds the man with 
the large income is no reason why such an ac- 
complishment is Christian. We should be re- 
minded again of the words of Isaiah: “This peo- 
ple honoreth me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from me. But in vain do they worship me, 
teaching as their doctrines the precepts of men.” 


We here, faculty and students, have pledged our 
loyalty to Jesus Christ. We have dedicated our 
lives in His service. We do not want to “leave the 
commandment of God, and hold fast the tradition 
of men.” We are not basing our lives on those 
of manufacturers, politicians, or men of standing. 
We are trying to pattern our lives on Jesus Christ. 
It is peculiarly appropriate, therefore, that we 
should pause to ask ourselves soberly and con- 
scientiously, what does loyalty to Jesus involve? 
What are its tests? How can we be sure that 
following customary social practices with their 
Christian label, we are not all unconsciously dis- 
loyal to Him? 


There is no certain touchstone to Christian mor- 
ality, but a key principle is loyality to truth. By 
his every utterance and practice Jesus magnified 
the imperative necessity of finding and living the 
truth. A gospel writer quotes Jesus as saying 
that his entire purpose was to “bear witness unto 
the truth.” 


First of all, then, loyalty to Jesus means loyalty 
to truth. We should dare to follow truth no mat- 
ter where it may lead us. But how can we be 
loyal to truth? What is its talisman? Where 
can we find it? 

Above all else in this institution, as elsewhere, 
the key to truth is hard persistent work, constant 
and painstaking search for fact. We must try 
every truth, weigh every step. We must chal- 
lange every institution, every idea, with the So- 
cratic test. Is this true? Is it true to the spirit 
of Jesus? Is it true for my age? Is it true for 
me? In fact, is not the exact opposite true? 
Truth is not necessarily handed a man gratis, nor 
is it free like the air; it must be achieved. It ne- 
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cessitates mental daring and fearless experimenta- 
tion with the universe and with one’s own life. 

We must be on our guard against bias in every 
form, especially that which twists our own mental 
processes. We may not be able completely to in- 
sulate ourselves against this well-nigh universal 
weakness, but we can at least recognize its pres- 
ence. The irresistible force of our social heritage 
is so great that most men inevitably and uncon- 
sciously are moulded by the social pattern of those 
with whom they are associated. Are we thrown 
with a particular group of students, our ideas are 
modified in the process. Are we ministering to a 
wealthy congregation, we tend to look out on life 
from their particularistic slant. Are we working 
in a factory, we may not appreciate the employer’s 
side. The mere fact that we have at some time 
in the past worked with first one group and then 
another, does not guarantee complete emancipa- 
tion from partisanship now. Prejudices are like 
germs, a complete list of all the varieties has 
never been made. Some have not yet been iso- 
lated. Even healthy minds carry a miscellaneous 
assortment which break into consciousness when 
the vitality is lowered. If we are to cultivate a 
burning thirst for truth, if we are to be sincere 
and earnest searchers after it, we must weigh well 
our own particular weaknesses. Which type of 
bias, stereotype or complex is ours? We must 
always remember that mere intellectual power 
does not insure our finding truth. Gladstone in 
his last campaign for home rule in Ireland said 
that in fifty years of public life he had found that 
on every social issue, the propertied classes, the 
aristocratic classes, and the educated classes have 
always been wrong. 

Even if one does not recognize in some mea- 
sure his own bias, how can the minister ever hope 
to unravel the truth amid the tangled debris of 
social conflict? Social situations are complex; a 
strike, a lynching, a revolution, a war, are pro- 
ducts of a thousand remote strands reaching, per- 
haps, to the far corners of the earth. No single 
individual, be he teacher, scientist, or student, can 
be sure that he has correctly appraised the var- 
ious factors. Especially is this true of situations 
surcharged with emotion and deeply affecting 
community life. Class bias, partisan feeling, the 
warping effect of the customary, all play their 
part in coloring our outlook. How difficult it is 
for an individual to stand out against his own 
friends, his own home, and the unanimous judg- 
ment of the local press! The power of social sug- 
gestion is well nigh irresistible. Yet because of 
this very social contagion, there is the more dan- 
ger that all may be wrong. During the recent 
steel strike the Pittsburgh press unanimously de- 
fended the steel corporation and attacked the 
strikers as “Unamerican,” “Slackers,” and “Bol- 
shevists.” Yet time has shown that the strikers, 
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far from being disloyal, were probably patriotic 
and fighting for decent American standards. The 
corporation has since yielded to an overwhelming 
public pressure and abandoned the twelve-hour 
day. 

One rigid imperative, if we are ever to achieve 
a Christian world where truth is to be found, is 
to hear all sides. We must be open-minded, open- 
windowed to all truth. The Church must stand 
firm as a rock in demanding that each side be per- 
mitted to present its case fairly and completely. 
We in America must learn to welcome the man 
who sincerely says what he believes to be true 
even if it differs sharply from our own point of 
view. The more violently we oppose the theory 
of a Lenin or a Trotsky, the more gladly we should 
welcome their case. It may render immeasurable 
service by helping us to think through our own 
belief. The Christian socialist needs to be heard 
even in a theological seminary. He may do more 
to stimulate real thought and genuine advance- 
ment for society than the more able champions of 
things as they are. America could far better af- 
ford a generous salary and an open platform to 
radicals than court the dangers that persecution 
and suppression bring. Even I. W. W.’s, social- 
ists, and communists, if they are sincere, help us 
to reach the truth about wrong conditions in our 
social order. Insofar as their statements are false, 
they should be controverted at the bar of public 
opinion. The forces of Christianity need to find 
truth through an integration of all that is true 
in every conflicting viewpoint instead of through 
suppression. At present America still fears free- 
dom of speech. Following the war an agent of the 
American government was sent to speak to the 
Russians at Duquesne, Pa., on Abraham Lincoln 
and American democracy. Because he spoke in 
Russian he was arrested. It took the national 
government two days to notify the authorities 
that they had arrested their own agent. On his 
release he went to the mayor of the city and asked 
if he could now deliver his message to the Rus- 
sians. The mayor replied that he would not let 
Jesus Christ himself give an address in Russian 
in Duquesne. Such an attitude is, of course, the 
greatest disloyalty to truth. 


Every church, every divinity school, every 
teacher, and every student must stand ready to 
welcome all sides of controversial issues and en- 
courage those under fire for expressing the truth 
as they see it. Such an attitude will bring criti- 
cism only in proportion to the number of those 
who are pagan and disloyal to the truth. Loyalty) 
to Christ means loyalty to truth and this demands 
freedom for all sides to make their contribution to 
the finding of it. What a glorious adventure this 
is, complete surrender of the soul to reality. It 
means that a man need be afraid of nothing. 


(To be continued.) 
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Jonah, The Nationalist, Who Refused 


to Be Internationalist 


By R. L. 


ME was a nationalist of the worst sort. 
| There is a right nationalism, more pro- 
m perly called patriotism, the spirit which 
loves and serves its own motherland. 
But there is also another and more sin- 
ister sort, which breeds not love but hate. Jonah’s 
nationalism was of this latter kind. He loathed 
foreigners with a loathing that was a queer com- 
pound of contempt and fear. To his haughty He- 
brew spirit all other nations were just “heathen” ; 
“idolators”; the enemies of Israel—and therefore 
the enemies of God. ‘Fire and brimstone shall be 
their portion,” he said. 

That was one reason why everyone laughed 
when the news got about. The word of the Lord 
came to Jonah saying: “Arise, go to Nineveh, that 
great city.” Jonah, of all people, chosen to be mis- 
sionary to the Ninevites! No wonder they 
chuckled. 

But to Jonah it was no joke. Nineveh was not 
only a foreign city; it was the worst of all the for- 
eign cities, in his eyes. It was the capital city of 
the Assyrians, the most terrible of all the enemies 
of Israel, the people from whom had come Sargon 
and Sennacherib and the Rabshaheh, “a bitter and 







hasty nation”; an “overflowing scourge.” And 
God called it “a great city”! 
“Go to Nineveh.” It was asking too much. He 


would assert his independence, and if God said: 
“Go east,” he would go west. So “he found a ship 
going to Tarnish,” somewhere away in Spain. Ri- 
diculous and pathetic figure of a man trying to es- 
cape from the presence of the Omnipresent! 

God is not so easily thwarted. He sent out a 


wind. When the storm came the crew behaved 
splendidly. In Jonah’s eyes they were just hea- 
thens. Each one prayed to a different God. Yet 


it would not be denied that they did their best. 
They worked hard and prayed hard. Only the 
most obstinate spirit could be blind to such virtues. 

“But Jonah,” what was Jonah doing meanwhile? 
Jonah, so proud of his higher culture and his purer 
religion, where was he; what kind of example was 
he setting to the poor pagans? “Jonah was gone 
down into the cabin and was fast asleep’! The 
knowledge of the one true God is a great thing, 
but if it brings with it a Brahmin-like pride in 
one’s self and contempt for one’s fellow-men, the 
moral results are not beautiful. 





' NOTE: Reprinted from “The Student Movement Review” of 
ndia. 


Pelly 


Yet even so the good ‘heathen’ did not lose pa- 
tience. isney wake Jonah and politely ask him his 
business. So he gets his opportunity to preach 
his gospel and to pass on to the poor idolators 
something of the spiritual riches with which he 
and his nation have been endowed. Surely now he 
will tell them about the great God who “hates 
nothing that He has made” and watches over all 
mankind with protecting care. That is what we 
should expect, but that is not what we get. Lis- 
ten to him: “I am a Hebrew.” (His first word 
reveals his dominant thought.) “You are despic- 
able heathens. I am not like you. I fear Jeho- 
vah.” (He did not invite them to share his reli- 
gion.) “My God is the only real God, the God of 
heaven, who made the sea and the dry land. And 
all your deities are mere idols, nothing. Your 
prayers are empty words.” Not a word about the 
love of God! Not a word about that protecting 
care of Jehovah which watches over all his crea- 
tures! Not a word of comfort for shipwrecked 
sailors. 

Naturally they were only frightened at so ter- 
rible a sermon. They were “exceedingly afraid.” 
They feared Jehovah exceedingly. Yet even so 
their conduct was beyond praise. They accepted 
the new teaching at once and directed their pray- 
ers to Jonah’s God. They continued their labors 
vigorously. “They rowed hard.” All our sympa- 
thies are with the sailors. They had good reason 
to despise Jonah, but it is he who despises them! 
There are lessons here for all of us—for British in 
their relations with Indians, for Indians in their 
relations with British, for Christians in their re- 
lations with Hindus, for Hindus in their relations 
with Christians, even for one caste in its relations 
with another. Take heed, oh take heed, that ye 
despise not anyone. You will probably be like 
Jonah who, in despising the sailors, was despising 
men much better than himself. It was only when 
all other hope was gone and at Jehovah’s own di- 
rect command that at last they threw him into the 
sea, “and the sea ceased from her raging.” 

“Now Jehovah had prepared a great fish.” Je- 
hovah was taking vast trouble over the education 
of his absurd prophet and the salvation of his 
miserable little soul. He had “sent a wind,” and 
He “prepared a fish” and in due course He “spoke 
to the fish and it vomited out Jonah safe and 
sound on dry land.” 

God did not despair of his missionary. He might 
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have found another instrument if the salvation of 
Nineveh had been His only objective. But He 
wanted to save Jonah too. So the word of the 
Lord came to Jonah the second time, saying “go 
to Nineveh that great city.”” And when he gets 
there it is God’s gospel he is to preach. 

How he hates these foreigners! He has been 
forced into coming to preach to them, and he must 
make the best of a bad job. He will preach them 
such sermons as they will not soon forget. “Forty 
days” he shouts; “Forty days and Nineveh shall 
be overthrown.” Fire and brimstone—that is the 
proper fate of the idolatrous heathen of Nineveh. 
So he warms to his work and is almost enjoying 
it. It is rather a treat to him to proclaim to these 
people the appalling doom which awaits them: 

The idolatrous heathen of Nineveh, like those 
on the ship, behaved remarkably well. They ac- 
cepted the message. They “believed God and 
proclaimed a fast.” They confessed their sins and 
prayed earnestly for forgiveness. It was a great 
movement of the whole people. From the King 
on his throne down to the humblest of his sub- 
jects, they all joined in an act of national humil- 
iation. They fasted and wore sackcloth. To make 
the act fully representative even the dumb animals 
were not left out. You could see the poor crea- 
tures with their tongues hanging out for thirst, 
dressed up in sacking, their patient eyes wonder- 
ing what it was all about! No wonder God forgave 
them. 

But “it displeased Jonah!” Of course it did. 
For one thing it would have given him great pleas- 
ure to see his prophesy fulfilled. He wanted to 
see Nineveh destroyed. And for another thing, 
the change in God’s policy made him, Jonah, look 
ridiculous. His terrific damnation was not to be 
realized after all. These beastly foreigners may 
laugh at him. “It displeased Jonah exceedingly.” 

So Jonah lodges his complaint. He was always 
afraid that God might let him down in just this 
sort of way. “For I know” and then come the 
greatest words in the book; only half a verse, but 
bearing in themselves the meaning and message 
of the whole story. “I know that thou art a gra- 
cious God, and merciful, slow to anger and of 
great kindness, and repentest thee of the evil.” 

A great and glorious creed, which Christ Him- 
self would have recognized as His own. And Jo- 
nah had known it all the time. Yet not one word 
of this had he said to the storm-tossed sailors nor 
the conscience-stricken Ninevites. To them he 
had told the dreadful power and dreadful holiness 
of God, but not of His love. And now he is cross 
with God for being kind. 

But still he clung to the hope that the divine 
vengeance might even yet fall upon Nineveh. He 
sat outside the walls to “see what would become 
of the city”; hoping against hope that the fire and 
brimstone might yet descend. 
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God, however, still persists with Jonah’s edu- 
cation. He “prepared” a gourd and then a worm 
and then a wind just as he had “prepared” the 
fish. Jonah’s initiation increases. The plant, 
which shielded him from the sun, is destroyed, 
and he is very cross about it. Then God spoke: 
“You are cross because the gourd is destroyed. 
It was only a plant, it cost no labor, it came 
quickly and went quickly. But you are sorry it is 
destroyed. Yet you would have me destroy Nine- 
veh, “this great city,” a city over which I have 
lavished for many centuries my protective care, 
not a mere plant, but a city full of human souls. 
I am a gracious God and a God of great kindness. 
I love these Ninevites. I love even the children 
(and there are 120,000 of them.) More than that 
I love even the cattle. 

Take heed, oh take heed, that ye despise not one 
of these My little ones. 


A Message from Gandhi to the 
Students of America 


RHE attitude of the average citizen of the 
Occident toward the Orient is all too 
often one of but poorly disguised, con- 
temptuous superiority. We feel that we 
have much to teach the people of the 
East; and this is probably true, particularly in 
the realm of modern science. But the world to- 
day is a place of mutual compensations and in- 
terchange, and there is much of a fine spiritual 
nature which the West would do well to learn 
from the heritage and best ideals of the Orient. 
After three years in China the writer had this 
feeling especially impressed upon him this sum- 
mer during a hasty trip through India. So, with 
considerable boldness, he composed a short letter 
on shipboard to that great leader of India, Mr. 
Gandhi, asking if he from his peculiarly Indian 
point of view had a brief spiritual message for 
the students of our American colleges, faced as 
they are with the calls both of idealism and of 
smugly complacent, selfish materialism. 

The answer came from that great prophet of 
India as follows: 





DEAR FRIEND: 
We are taught from childhood discipline in self- 
denial. Though in the East we ever fail to live 
up to it, we know that life is not for indulgence 
but essentially for self-denial. Would that the 
students of America would imbibe that one lesson. 
Yours sincerely, 
M. K. GANDHI 
In short, then, Gandhi and India challenge 
us of America to put into actual living practice 
the fundamental principles of self-denial as lived 
and taught by Jesus of Nazareth. Are we equa! 
to the challenge? 


Yale. PAUL F. CRESSY 
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The Spit of Service in Industry 


It makes a tremendous differ- 
ence to the world whether the 
400,000 college students in the 
United States and 200,000 gradu- 
ates are motivated primarily by 
ideals of self-profit or Christian 
service. The college produces both 
types. Which type will dominate 
the future leadership of America? 

University education has given 
us nineteen presidents of the 
United States, but among the 
other ten were Washington and Lincoln. Many 
university men are in jail. Doubtless some others 
should be. College training does not insure char- 
acter, efficiency or the spirit of sacrifice; but our 
education should produce a large proportion of 
graduates with all of these assets. 


FRED RINDGE 


IT 


There is as much difference between colleges as 
between individuals—in relation to this particu- 
lar problem of service. 


fecently we visited two colleges in the same 
city. Instantly, one could see and feel the dif- 
ference between them. It was apparent that 
Stone University had an inferior group of stu- 
dents. They were restless and testy at the mere 
suggestion of making sacrifices to help the men 
and boys of their city. On careful inquiry, it was 
learned that their selfishness asserted itself in all 
aspects of university life. They furnished poor 
support to their athletic and debating teams; they 
supplied few volunteer teachers to the churches, 
social settlements and other service organizations 
of their town; they contributed meagre sums for 
the relief of their suffering fellow students in 
Europe. There were exceptions, of course; but, 
the “exceptions” were most violent in their de- 
nunciation of the others who were so devoid of 
“college spirit” and who “wouldn’t do anything 
unless they were paid for it.” 


Roosevelt College furnished a great contrast. 
A challenge to service met with thunderous ap- 
plause. We discovered that the students support- 
ed every worthy college activity with vigor. 
Scores of men and women scattered throughout 
the city and surrounding towns every week to 
teach English to foreigners, address shop 


NOTE: Mr. Rindve is Secretary 
of the National Council, Y. M. C. A. 


of the Industrial Department 


By Fred Hamilton Rindge 


meetings, give entertainments, lead clubs and 
boy scouts, assist wayward children and serve 
rural communities. For years many of these 
graduates had engaged in business, engineering 
and various professions, not with the primary ob- 
ject of accumulating cash regardless of any one 
else, but to place service above profit and to live 
unselfishly. What a difference between those two 
colleges and their products! 


And why? Location and financial support were 
not contributory factors, for they were similar 
in both instances. The professors had something 
to do with it, and behind them were the trustees. 
All these gentlemen were themselves college grad- 
uates. Evidently some had come from colleges 
like Roosevelt and others from institutions like 
Stone University. The former were thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of service; the latter, 
though capably scientific, were “hard-shelled.” 
One was forced to the inevitable conclusion that 
“hard-shelled” professors helped produce “hard 
shelled”’ students. 


“Why are so many of your professors lacking 
in the human touch and in the service ideal?” we 
asked several student leaders. ‘Because they 
never had much contact with real life.” ““They’ve 
been bottled up in the library, when they should 
have been helping folks.” “Our professors of 
sociology and eccnomics are teaching us about 
production and labor problems, although they 
have never been in a steel mill or a labor union 
meeting.” Thus ran the comments. 


This, however, is no charge against all profes- 
sors. But it is an indictment of those profes- 
sors in colleges like Stone, who are graduating 
students with ideals no better than their own. 
They are not entirely to blame. Our inquiry 
leads back to the high schools and homes where 
teachers and parents have been lacking in un- 
selfish objectives. They should share the respon- 
sibility. One must also censure certain college 
presidents for their failure to invite outside 
speakers who might challenge the students with 
loftier ideals; and college churches and Christian 
organizations which neglect to give these men and 
women real things to do for others. One regrets 
that students themselves, in spite of all these ad- 
mitted handicaps, do not rise above them and 
serve. Fortunately, some of them, even in col- 
leges like Stone, do shake off their shackles. Some 
time they will return as professors and alumni 
and gradually change the very foundation of their 
Alma Mater! 
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III 


There is as much difference between students 
in the same college as there is between colleges 
in relation to service. 


Recently we were organizing a noon meeting in 
the factory of a college town. An hour before 
the appointed time we challenged one student to 
go with us to play his cornet. He responded with 
a string of lame excuses. “I don’t know what to 
play.” “It’s difficult to play without a piano.” 
“I’m afraid there won’t be a decent place for the 
meeting.” No persuasion could move him. He 
was an expert cornetist, but he had no vision, no 
spirit of service. 

We approached another man. Immediately his 
eyes brightened. He threw his head back, laughed 
good-naturedly and said: “Well, I’m not an ex- 
pert, but if you think I can help, I’ll be glad to 
go.”” He went. Scores of grimy industrial work- 
ers sat around on boxes and machinery and 
listened appreciatively to some of the good old 
hymns. A brief religious talk followed. “Come 
over to the foundry next time. We need this 
over there,” declared a group of moulders after 
the meeting. “Give us anything you’ve got!” 
exclaimed a husky mechanic. “We want it. We’re 
down here by ourselves and never see any one 
outside the shop. This means more to us than 
you fellows realise.” 

And the student who possessed the spirit of 
service said: “It was the most attentive crowd 
I ever played before. Any time you need me, say 
the word.” That man will pass on to richer ex- 
periences. Some day he will be manager of a 
factory and his men will receive a square deal 
and an alumnus will bring honor to his Alma 
Mater. The other student, the expert cornetist, 
that day ate his dinner in silence. In future years, 
he will wonder why there is an unsurmountable 
barrier between him and his employees. 


IV 


There is as much difference between graduates 
of the same college as there is between colleges, 
in relation to service. 


“We don’t want our men educated. They know 
too much already,” declared an employer of labor, 
a college graduate. And that settled it; there 
was no use arguing with him. He had not the 
faintest conception of the human side of his job. 
“Labor” to him was a commodity like iron and 
steel, not a group of human beings. A few days 
later we proposed the same plan of industrial 
democracy to another employer. “Great!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘We need all the help you can give us. 
We believe in decent hours, wages and conditions. 
1 want our workers to enjoy every opportunity 
for wholesome education, recreation and inspira- 
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tion. I am anxious to make our operation as dem- 
ocratic as possible and have the employees help 
us determine the conditions under which they 
work.” And he was a graduate of the same 
college! 

Why this amazing difference? We found that 
both men came from good homes, lived in the 
same college dormitory and graduated from the 
same department in the same year. The first 
man secured an A. B. and little else; the second 
came to grips with life. In his freshman year 
he led a boys’ club in the slums; in his sopho- 
more year he taught English to Italians in a box 
car; as a junior he instructed some American 
men in mechanical drawing in a factory; and as 
a senior he was chairman of the Social Service 
Committee. Now, as an engineer, he is more in- 
terested in the golden rule than the slide rule. 

The world greatly needs more like him. And 
100,000 college students have the same opportun- 
ity. Will they take it? Many will not. 


V 


College graduates who are interpreting the 
Christian spirit of democracy, who are in the fore- 
front of movements for the world’s upbuilding, 
are very largely those who rendered service is un- 
dergraduate days. 


A real democracy is that form of government 
or industry in which every individual has the 
maximum opportunity to express the best of 
which he is capable. This definition is beyond 
the comprehension of any college graduate who 
has not “followed the gleam.” To him, some peo- 
ple will always be “‘wops,” or “hunkies,” or “nig- 
gers.” To him, life affords the great opportunity 
to get ahead of the other fellow, regardless of 
the means. To him, each day is a new chance to 
be a grafter; and says President King, ““A grafter 
may be one whose income exceeds his service to 
humanity!” Would that we might find a way of 
eliminating from our overcrowded colleges all! 
those who will eventually prove to be grafters— 
even according to so startling a definition as this! 

3ut we are not pessimistic. We have known 
personally too many graduates who are not graf- 
ters. One of them died recently, doing relief 
work among the typhus-ridden refugees of Po- 
land. We met one in a lonely Foyer near Vimy 
tidge. “I would not be here,” he said, “If I had 
not taught that class of foreigners in college 
days.” We discovered one of his classmates help- 
ing in the great Student Movement of Czecho- 
slovakia, and knew that he, likewise, had engaged 
in social work as an undergraduate. 

In the copper range of Michigan, a young mine 
superintendent came six miles throvgh a blizzard 
to say, “I want to thank you, because six years 
ago you started me in social service at college. It 
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has meant more to me than any other experience.” 
He had been an all-American varsity basket ball 
star, president of his class, one of the “biggest” 
and busiest men in college. But he had found 
time to lead a Civic Club of foreigners. Later 
we talked with his miners two thousand feet un- 
der ground. They were all swearing by him and 
not at him. He controlled a model mining vil- 
lage, and social justice for him was not merely 
a theory but his daily practice. No wonder he 
has since been made Vice President of the Com- 
pany! Some day he will be its President. And 
the welfare of thousands of people will be pro- 
foundly affected, because one man “learned how” 
at college and is “following the gleam.” 


Recently I visited a college friend in Chicago. 
His office door was open, and there was an un- 
mistakable spirit of democracy and happiness 
about the place. ‘“‘You bet it pays!” he replied 
in answer to my question. “I learned enough 
about dealing with men in that industrial exper- 
ience back at the university, to help me avoid 
many a tight place. I started as an ordinary work- 
man and now I’m a partner in the business. I 
attribute it to the fact that I’ve tried to deal with 
our employees absolutely on a Christian basis. If 
I can’t make money honestly and treat people the 
way I like to be treated myself, I don’t deserve 
to succeed.” 

Not long ago we made a survey of a great in- 
dustry employing thirty thousand people. It was 
vitally necessary to increase production through 
methods of human engineering. We began to dis- 
cuss the matter with the new President of the 
Company. He soon interrupted our conversation 
with: “Excuse me. I see what you’re driving 
at, because I was interested in industrial service 
at the university. Let’s start the work at once.” 
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In a few months there were six Y. M. C. A. 
buildings in operation, with forty-three industrial 
welfare experts and Association secretaries. The 
conditions of thirty thousand workers and their 
families were vastly improved and production in- 
creased, because one college man had caught the 
vision in undergraduate days. 

Many graduates are now giving their lives to 
professional Christian work, because by serving 
their fellow men in student days, they learned to 
appreciate Jesus Christ. 


Vi 


Illustrations from every profession could be 
multiplied indefinitely. It is evident that our col- 
leges may well expend every effort in promoting 
Christian service ideals. A _ practical program 
should include: special curriculum courses* and 
lectures on “Human Relations,” “The Human Side 
of Engineering,” etc.; addresses by well qualified 
speakers representing different points of view; so- 
cial service discussion groups; industrial research 
and summer service groups; Human Engineer- 
ing libraries, bulletin boards and observation 
trips. 

But even these activities are not enough. They 
cannot take the place of practical service in which 
men and women come face to face with the great- 
est social and industrial problems, in specific de- 
tail. After all, that is probably the best way to 
understand conditions, to appreciate human needs, 
to cope with reality, to develop a sense of social 
responsibility and to practice the principles of 
Him who “came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister.” 


* Outline course and bibliography on “Human Relations” will 
be sent on request. Address: Fred Rindge, 247 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 
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The Financial Test of a Christian 


By Henry Hallam Tweedy 


Now if we grant that principle, some truths in 
regard to the meaning and use of money are per- 
fectly plain. First of all, what is money? At the 
end of a day’s work, what is it that the ditch- 
digger holds in his hand? It is not merely so 
much stuff, not merely a medium of exchange. 
It is a day of his minted life—his time and 
strength—brain-coined, and creating a righteous 
demand upon the traasury of society for an equal 
amount of service in life. Viewed in this way, a 
coin, interpreted in terms of life and love, is one 
of the most sacred things in the world. Shall we 
take our lives, or the lives of our parents, and 
waste or abuse them? Is a coal strike a mere 
matter of extra pennies? Or is somebody’s life, 
usually the miner’s own or the consumer’s, at 
stake? 

More than this. For whoever by hook or by 
crook manages to lay his hands legally upon a coin, 
the money seems to have its fullest social signifi- 
cance and to find its most rightful place in the 
pocket of the person who earns it. Of course, we 
may receive it as a gift from those who have won 
it. To be the heir of rich parents is a splendid 
thing, if we make it so; but it is also a glorious re- 
sponsibility and a solemn trust. If through the 
thrift of our forbears the world of workers is in- 
duced to give us a living, surely we ought to repay 
the debt by giving to the world the service of a life. 
The loafer, whether millionaire or hobo, is a social 
parasite. We shall learn to do away with both of 
them in good time. 

Ordinarily, however, money is a symbol of ser- 
vice, a medium of just and honorable exchange. 
The shoemaker makes shoes for the tailor, and the 
tailor makes clothes for the shoe-maker, and both 
profit when goods are exchanged. In every hon- 
est transaction both sides gain. But now take 
the case of a grafter in a building trade, or a cor- 
rupt political boss, or a sharper selling worthless 
stocks. These men render no social equivalent 
for the services which their ill-gotten bank ac- 
counts are able to exact from others. In their 
hands the coins have lost their souls. Every 
time such men buy a beefsteak or a theatre ticket, 
they are social highwaymen. The same thing is 
true of the profiteer, and the quack doctor, and the 
shyster lawyer, and the gambler. To learn how 
to make a dollar mean a dollar’s worth of service, 
to see to it that no man gets one dollar when he 


NOTE: Professor Tweedy, of Yale Divinity School, led the Silver 
Bay Conference Forum on “Fundamental Elements in the Christian 
Position.”" The first part of this striking paper apeared in the January 
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has earned ten, and that no man gets ten dollars 
when he has earned only one—that is one of the 
great problems confronting civilization today. 

Another fact which the spender of money must 
face is that the buyer is always a manufacturer. 
By his demand he creates what he buys. The 
man who takes from a newsboy a yellow journal, 
bespattered with social filth and gory with crimes, 
practically writes the editor, saying: “That’s the 
kind of paper I like. I'll help you print it.” And 
the editor, feeling the force of his demand, writes 
back: “Good! Here’s another one.” Certain stu- 
dents claim that it does not hurt them to see some 
coarse burlesque or bespangled indecency on-the 
stage. But even if this is true—and a man cannot 
look on such spectacles and not bear the marks 
of their pitchy fingers—by purchasing tickets the 
members of the audiences become joint producers. 
Just so long as the seats are filled the spectacles 
will be given; when the seats are empty, the in- 
decencies will be withdrawn. Honest men differ 
widely in regard to the wisdom of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. But wise or foolish, the fact re- 
mains that the student who drinks in these days 
is an employer of a bootlegger and a stock-holder 
in a brewery. Every buyer is an unconscious 
manufacturer, to the extent of his purchases he 
is responsible for factories, stores, authors, 
painters, and workers of all sorts whom he has 
never seen. 

Most of all, a coin is sacred because of its tre- 
mendous power for weal of for woe. That inno- 
cent appearing nickle has helped to save life and 
to commit murder. It has lifted some men out of 
the gutter and dragged others into the deepest 
mire. It may mean fresh air, good food, better 
clothes, great books, education, travel; it may also 
mean drunkenness and debauchery, wrecked 
bodies and diseased minds; hearts torn with grief 
and reckless in their despair. In this critical per- 
iod of world need it is terrible to think how cer- 
tain men and women are spending their money; 
but it is also glorious to remember that never in 
all history has some money been invested more 
lovingly or spent more wisely than it is being 
spent and invested now. Never has mankind been 
so generous or so righteous in its use of wealth 
as it is today. Each man must choose to which 
group he will belong—the wreckers or the 
builders. Through his money he may hasten or 
hinder the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

There are various ways of testing a man’s 
value and character. None, however, are more 
true or more searching than the way in which he 
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makes and spends money. Creeds are valuable 
means of testing a man’s theological opinions. 
But not one of them, honored and necessary as 
they may be, probes a character so remorselessly, 
revealing whether or not a man really has the 
mind of Jesus—and theological opinions are of 
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little worth without this—as the way in which 
he views and uses a coin. In a certain deep 
sense, coins are creeds. If a man in his use of 
them renders unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s, he will also, if he be a Christian, render 
unto God the things which are God’s. 


What May I Expect of My Fraternity> 


By Charles G. Stewart, Jr. 


I] 

In reply to the second challenge to social frater- 
nities, the past is excusable, the present and fu- 
ture bring the true challenge. Quite obviously, 
and without any attempt to hide the fact, frater- 
nities have lived selfish lives. They have had 
their inceptions and have thrived on self-centered 
purposes. They are inherently exclusive in mem- 
bership and will always remain so. Clearly, this 
is as it should be if they hope to retain their 
identity. But the adolescence of the fraternities 
is over. They have evolved to that place where 
they must now broaden out, so to speak. The 
thoughtful person will grant a selfish childhood 
perfectly proper, in fact, necessary to the attain- 
ment of full adulthood. However, when once full- 
grown, other purposes must employ the life or 
else the very cause of growth will instill the seed 
of idle ease and invite deterioration. 

There are two good reasons why fraternities 
should take to themselves other than selfish mo- 
tives. In the first place, there is popular opinion 
which is ever thirsty for the socially inclined 
point of view. And to make the job more difficult, 
there is the “frat stereotype” which must be 
broken to permit clear thinking. To gain popular 
sanction, any organization in the public eye must 
demonstrate whereof it is beneficial and not detri- 
mental to the welfare of the group as a whole. 
A person may say: “The fraternity does benefit 
society by broadening and developing the college 
man along lines extra-curricular.” And, again, 
“Fraternities are tangible motor-neurons for the 
flow of campus life.” True enough. But such de- 
fenses are outworn. Progressive society demands 
more than indirect benefits, obscure and difficult 
to point out. And furthermore, society deserves 
more. It is a fifty-fifty proposition—if the frater- 
nity contributes generously, it will receive in re- 
turn social benefits wholeheartedly. Society, as I 
see it, has a throne of high esteem awaiting the 
fraternities as soon as they deserve it. So far, 
they have beén content to live in their own con- 
ceit. A finer self-respect is theirs for the winning. 

To be specific, I have in mind such beneficial 
projects as scholarships, loan funds, insurance 
funds, charity aid, foreign relief, etc. While at 


Ohio State University as a student I knew of but 
one society that participated in charity aid, and 
that was a national sorority whose members every 
Thanksgiving and Christmas cared for one pov- 
erty-stricken family in the city. 

Every year there are worthy students on the 
college campus who must earn money in more or 
less degree for self-maintenance. Fraternities, if 
they would, could become nationally known for 
their personal service to such students by helping 
them find employment. Generally, the employ- 
ment office of the local Christian Association must 
weather the storm of demands unaided. 

Again, fraternities might contribute to the 
social life of the entire student body by holding 
socials, dances, stags, or open houses for all col- 
lege men in regular yearly programs. 

In short, the challenge to fraternities is great. 
Honorary and professional fraternities have al- 
ready felt the call. At Ohio State University, one 
commerce fraternity offers a yearly scholarship 
key and one journalism fraternity stages a state- 
wide newspaper contest among high schools with 
prizes to the winners. But as yet, the social 
fraternity has failed in a comprehensive way to 
justify its existence. 

Finally, and not least by any means, the second 
reason for this expansion program is found 
among the members of the fraternities them- 
selves. Many of them are aligned with pro- 
fessional sccieties, some are members of bene- 
ficial orders distinct from college life, and all 
are becoming more and more educated to the point 
of view that something other than mere social in- 
tercourse must induce their continued interest in 
a fraternal society, especially, after graduation. 
Thus we have the pull from without and the push 
from within—the latter for the most part latent, 
but there to be expressed—to extend fraternities 
beyond purely selfish motives. 

I believe implicitly in my fraternity. I prefer 
my faith in it to my doubts. However, I. will 
never forgive it if it neglects the opportunities of 
today for entering into a broader, fuller, and more 
Christian life on American college and university 
campuses. 
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A Movement Within a Movement 


T is an interesting and significant fact 
that as soon as the idea of a united 
student Christian movement took hold 
of the leaders of the college Associa- 
tions back in the middle seventies they 
made a beeline for a connection with the gen- 
eral Y. M. C. A. movement. The creation of a 
“Student Department” by the Y. M. C. A. Con- 
vention at Louisville in 1877 was at the earnest 
request of an intercollegiate deputation which 
waited upon the Convention. Why this attitude 
then, and a maintained connection with the Y. 
M. C. A. all these years, when in many other 
countries a separate organization took place? 

A complete answer to that question would take 
me too far afield. Let me point out, however, the 
fact that our higher education in America has 
always been close to the people. Most of our col- 
lege students come out of simple homes of work- 
ing people. Again the early secretaries and com- 
mittee members of the Y. M. C. A.—men like 
Weidenzail, Morse, the Dodges-—were men of 
many college connections and sympatheties. The 
constantly close relation between higher education 
and life in our work-a-day world has indeed made 
inevitable the intimate fellowship between the 
Student and other Departments of the Y. M. C. A. 

Every now and then I run into the question of 
whether the student Associations are loyal to the 
Y. M. C. A. or whether they are watching for 
chances to split off. Suffice it to say that there 
has been less talk of a separate student movement 
the past five years than there was the previous 
five; and further, that every time this question 
has been put forward in any group I have been 
in or known of there was an unmistakable desire 
to continue in close and organic fellowship with 
the general movement. Certain students are like 
the founders of our sects, separatists by nature, 
and there is always a lot of free talk when stu- 
dents and student secretaries meet, but for the 
great majority of those who make the sentiment 
in the student Associations the advantages of 
being in the Y. M. C. A. far outweigh the dis- 
advantages. 

There are certain disadvantages; let’s not blink 
the fact. We often cannot move as fast, say in 
changing a Basis, as we could if we were a small, 
compact, class-conscious movement. Yet it is not 
wholly a loss to have to think twice before you 
leap or talk. The generally satisfactory Purpose 
we got at Atlantic City in 1922 showed the marks 
of moulding by many minds and the story is not 
all told yet what our precedent in getting a Per- 
sonal Basis may do in profit to the general mov2- 
ment. Yes, some disadvantages, but they are in- 





trinsically of the same sort as the disadvantages 
of being members of a human family, or of a 
social group of any sort. We have a rare chance 
to learn to be members one of another. We move 
more slowly, perhaps, but we learn the meaning 
of membership in the Universal Church. That 
means the Hope of the World. 

Let’s admit it. If you ask many student As- 
sociation members—perhaps even some young 
secretaries—they might not give great evidence 
of knowledge of the general Y. M. C. A. They 
might even say they belonged to “Christian As- 
sociations” or the “Student Movement”’—and 
never had heard about local autonomy or either 
suffalo Convention. But, pray, what about City 
Association members? Do they never speak of 
the “Y” or join chiefly because they get bargain 
sales in baths or evening schools? Do you think 
ten per cent of the general membership are 
“loyal” to the Association in a sense so different 
as to put student members to shame? 

Here are a few indisputable arguments that so 
far in every discussion have led student Associa- 


tions to eager support of the general Y. M. C. A. 
movement: 


1. Jt is an interclass movement. Since the 
war, especially, students have wanted to break 
down class barriers. They like the fellowship of 
being tied right up with the Industrial and 
Rural Departments, for example, and the work 
for high school and working boys and immi- 
grants. 

2. They value the fellowship of youth and 
age. Here is a chance for plenty of “youth move- 
ment” and at the same time a welcome to any- 
thing experience has to give. As Mr. Speer sug- 
gests, a Truth Movement may be even better 
than a rigid Youth Movement, provided only that 
Youth has full opportunity to make its own con- 
tribution. : 

3. They value the Foreign Department. This, 
with parallel connection with the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, gives the students of 
the United States a most unique world fellow- 
ship. We expect to see much more made of 
this the next ten years. But even now, look at 
our former student members and cfficers help- 
ing lead romantic Association enterprises, all the 
way from Osaka to Cairo. 

4. They want a certain measure of freedom, 
But yet never have they brought any clearly- 
thought-out, widely desired change to the In- 
ternational Convention that it has not been 
granted. I expect this will be even more true, as 
the new National Council gets into full opera- 
tion. The remarkable development of the Coun- 
cil System has furnished to student Associations 
a means which from the earliest days they have 
desired and achieved within the more compre- 
hensive Association organization; namely, a 
chance to work out a national unity and a prac- 
tical student control which provides in each gen- 
eration a new force of self-starting trained 
Christian laymen both for the Association and 
for the Church. As Mr. Wylie said at the Buf- 
falo meeting last month, “we must preserve the 
chance for the students to develop their own 
movement within a movement.” 
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That there are problems ahead in continuing 
this possibility none can deny. There are certain 
signs that the city Associations are tending to put 
more emphasis on welfare activities and selling 
privileges; the student Associations are moving in 
the opposite direction—they aim to change men’s 
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point of view and to “mediate a disposition.” An 
Association where membership means nothing 
and another where it means everything will have 
to keep trying to keep happy in a team. We con- 
fidently believe they will find a way. I have else 
little hope for the coming of the Universal Church. 
D. R. P. 





The Asilomar Convention 


By George W. Savage 


AILING from Vancouver City to Mexico 
City and from the Rockies to the 
Hawaiian Islands, some five hundred col- 
lege and university men assembled at 
Asilomar, Calif., to take part in the first 

Western America Student Convention which open- 

ed December 27 and continued through January 3. 

Representing all types of universities and 
smaller institutions of Western America, fine dele- 
gations from each institution took active part in 
discussion of problems that are alive in the inter- 
est of not only the students of Western America 
but the citizens of the section as well. The con- 
vention found strength in that it has been typ- 
ically a Christian Youth Movement conference. 
Under the excellent leadership of such men as Gale 
Seaman, Association field secretary, students 
addressed the meetings, and undergraduates led 
the thirty or more Bible discussion groups that 
each day opened up discussion of the big prob- 
lems before the convention. 

Men of Christian leadership and strength who 
are known throughout the West led the convention 
conferences. Les Cummins, chairman of the con- 
vention, is distinctly associated with the Asso- 
ciation as chairman of the Asilomar District Field 
Council. Russel Callow and Morgan Odell, in the 
capacity of vice-chairmen, aided Cummins. “Russ” 
Callow is a graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington and is the famous coach of the winning 
Washington crew, which is the pride of the West 
and was the envy of the East in the Poughkeepsie 
races. Morgan Odell is a former student track 
star at Occidental College. Since college days he 
has been active in the Church as well as in Asso- 
ciation work. 

No effort was spared in bringing to the first 
western convention a group of nationally known 
men of a calibre that spread tremendous influence 
among the half thousand delegates. Distinctive 
among these men were Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell of Pittsburgh; Harrison S. Elliot of Columbia 
University ; G. Sherwood Eddy, a man of interna- 





Note. Mr. Savage is a student of Pomona College. 


tional popularity and fame; and T. Kagawa, who 
journeyed from Japan in order to bring a mes- 
sage from the wonderful Oriental land which he 
represents. 

Problems that touched every man at the con- 
vention were discussed fully and completely, such 
as outstanding moral and civic issues; Pacific 
Basin interracial problems; responsibilities of col- 
lege men; consideration of vocation and Christian 
Service, and finally the search for the Christian 
Way of life. Each day’s session emphasized some 
one of these important problems. The first Sun- 
day stressed the race problem now facing Western 
America; the second day found Capital and Labor 
receiving the searching attention of the delegates, 
while on the following days campus problems, 
Christian service and all related subjects were con- 
structively dealt with. 

The large number of Japanese, Chinese, Hindu, 
Philippine and Hawaiian students helped focus at- 
tention on angles of problems, especially the coast 
racial problem, that created a new interest and 
understanding among the other delegates. Per- 
haps one of the convention’s strongest accomplish- 
ments was the new friendships created and the 
broadening influence that was felt throughout the 
collegiate delegations before and after their return 
home. 


Certainly no larger or more important conven- 
tion has been so successfully held on the Pacific 
Coast. New outlooks on the part of under- 
graduates, and changed lives, views, and ideas on 
world Christian problems cannot be measured ex- 
cept in infinite spiritual terms. Although the con- 
vention was the largest ever attempted in the his- 
tory of student conferences on the Pacific Coast 
its success has warranted future interest by the 
leaders of Western America in conclaves of the 
type. 

An enthusiastic response was evident in the 
delegates. Many who came as guests of the Cali- 
fornia colleges, traveled through snow and storm 
in order to take part in their first convention. 
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The Intercollegian 


A February Race of Books 


*“Sell Your Bed and Buy Books’’ 


(Alexander Whyte’s advice to Edinburgh students) 


LOOKING TOWARD 
A Discussion Course. 
Twenty-five Cents. 
The Missionary Education Movement has this 

year provided us with some excellent books on 

China. The latest of these is this discussion 

course by the educational secretary of the Student 

Volunteer Movement. The many of us who in 

these past few years have come to know and to 

love Mr. Stauffer have been expecting a good book 
from him, and he has not disappointed us. His 
monumental labors as editor of the Christian Oc- 
cupation of China and his own deep missionary 
interest have given him an extensive and sympa- 
thetic knowledge of the Protestant Church in 

China. He is keenly awake, too, to the questions 

which the most alert and progressive Chinese and 

foreigners are raising about the missionary en- 
terprise. In this book some of the most outstand- 
ing questions which are confronting China and the 

Church in China are presented clearly, fearless- 

ly, and constructively. Mr. Stauffer seldom gives 

his own convictions, for he evidently wishes the 
reader to form those for himself. With each ques- 
tion, however, he presents one or more well chosen 

quotations from recent books and articles as a 

basis of information and opinion for thought and 

discussion. Mr. Stauffer is not afraid to face the 
faults of missions and opens his pages to both the 
unfriendly and the friendly critics as well as to 
those who praise the work of the Church. The 
resultant book is for the more thoughtful and ma- 
ture. Upperclassmen and professional schoo] stu- 
dents will find it provocative of thought both in 
individual reading and in group discussion. 

K. S. LATOURETTE 


PROPHETS OF YESTERDAY AND THEIR 
MESSAGE FOR TODAY. By John Kelman. 


Harvard University Press. $1.50. 


A CHRISTIAN CHINA. 
By Milton Stauffer. 


Philosophical historians never can resist the 
two great tendencies that appear to run through 
all human experience. They are represented by 
the Hebrew and the Greek, the Saxon and the 
Norman, the Puritan and the Cavalier, and a 
dozen other pairs. Dr. Kelman, in this book, is 
interested primarily in these phases of life, which 
he calls Hebraism and Hellenism. He illustrates 
them by three men: Thomas Carlyle the Hebra- 
ist: Matthew Arnold the Hellenist; and Robert 
Browning, who was both. It is a pregnant theme 
and the gigantic figures in the piece deserve 
closer study than they receive at the hands of this 
generation. Presented as they are, their signifi- 


cance for modern Christianity is vividly apparent. 
Particularly important is Dr. Kelman’s exposition 
of Browning, the most spacious figure of an age 
far more enlightened than most of our intel- 
ligentsia realize. Here one sees the crisis of the 
history of these tendencies as they meet in one 
human soul. For after all that is the real prob- 
lem of each one of us—to harmonize within the 
self the strenuous conscientiousness of the He- 
brew with the pure joy in graceful living of the 
Greek. Dr. Kelman’s effort to illuminate the 
problem attually warrants our attention. 
FREDERICK HARRIS 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN 
By Robert L. Kelly. Doran. $5. 
Few things are more characteristic of our time 

than criticism of the Church. One does not have 
to travel far to hear it said that the Church is 
not abreast of the thinking of the modern day; 
that it is not dealing in any gripping way with 
the great social and international issues that chal- 
lenge the best thought of mankind; that it is 
broken up into a multitude of competing sects, 
and that on a basis of minor things which make 
no real difference to human life; that it is living 
in such an arid desert of theological speculation 
and controversy that it is out of touch with the 
acual world in which the butcher, the baker and 
the candlestick maker have to live. So we hear 
the comment on many sides that it is useless to 
turn to the Church or to its ministry for con- 
structive leadership. 

On the other hand, no one can doubt that there 
is a widespread disposition to look to the Church 
in the hope that it may prove to have the saving 
power which the modern world so sorely needs. 

What the Church is to be will depend in large 
measure upon the training of its ministers. Of 
what sort is this training? This is the question 
for which an answer is sought in an almost mon- 
umental volume entitled “Theological Education 
in America.” It is a critical study of the Protest- 
ant theological seminaries of the United States 
and Canada, based upon an investigation con- 
ducted by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Secretary of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, and 
made possible by the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research. 

The book will be equally disappointing to any 
one who is looking for a sweeping condemnation 
of the seminaries and to one who is anxious that 
no flaws in their structure should be revealed 
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The balance and perspective of the study, together 
with the thoroughly objective appreach and sci- 
entific method, make it a contribution of unique 
value. 

Absorbing reflections occasioned by the survey 
concerns the lack of academic standards, both for 
admission to the seminaries and for graduation 
from them. It appears that relatively few 
scrutinize the intellectual qualifications of stu- 
dents as a college would do. Of the students now 
in the seminaries, only forty-four percent have 
had a full college training. Nearly one-third are 
without any college training at all. After every 
allowance has been made for the men who may 
render useful service in the ministry without 
having had the normal training, one cannot es- 
cape the conclusion that we shall not have the 
quality of leadership which the ministry demands 
until a far larger percentage of ministers have 
received a more adequate preparation cn the in- 
tellectual side. 

Another consideration of moment is the de- 
nominational limitations of the seminaries. The 
survey makes it clear that, as a group, they are 
not tending toward Christian unity. It can hard- 
ly be doubted that in some cases their influence 
is actually divisive. Nevertheless, there are 
plenty of institutions in which there is an atmos- 
phere of intellectual freedom, which not only al- 
lows, but requires, the students to do their own 
thinking. 

Another significant aspect of the survey has to 
do with curriculum. It is clear that, in general, 
the course of study has been traditional and ex- 
cessively preoccupied with the past. That this 
situation, however, is rapidly changing is entireiy 
clear. The curriculum is now indulging a wealth 
of studies that have to do with the relation of 
the Church to the actual problems of the com- 
munity, the nation and the world in which we 
live. 

One lays down the volume with a feeling of 
hopefulness. Although there are low-grade sem- 
inaries which are nct measuring up to their re- 
sponsibility, there are also other institutions 
Which without question compare favorably with 
the foremost schools of training for the other 
professions. 

SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 


Good Reading 


IOGRAPHY is probably the best way of 
reading history. I would suggest Jgnatius 
Loyola by Henry Dwight Sedgwick, and 
Erasmus by Preserved Smith. If one is 
interested in continental novelists he would 
do well to turn to the works of Romain Rolland. 
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fiis Jean Christophe in three volumes, although 


any volume may be read separately, is one 
of the greatest biographies of the last fifty 
years, although of an imaginary character. Rol- 


land’s Clerambault is an amazingly penetrating 
and sympathetic picture of the war as it affected 
a sensitive soul. For a biography of Romain Rol- 
land one might read Romain Rolland by Stefan 
Zweig. 

The Man Shakespeare by Frank Harris is per- 
haps the best single commentary on Shakespeare 
that we have, and for a short life of a great 
American, William Lloyd Garrison by John J. 
Chapman gives an admirable account of the rise 
of the anti-slavery movement and the courageous 
work of those who fostered it. For those who 
would see the ministry of Scotland at its best no 
book could be more worth reading than The Life 
of Alexander Whyte by G. F. Barbour, and if one 
would turn back to a generation before that, The 
Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman by Wil- 
fred Ward is unexcelled. 


Two Europeans whose works should not escape 
the American student are Knut Hamsun and 
Theodore Dostoievsky. If one could pick a volume 
each to read of these two novelists these volumes 
should be Growth of the Soil by the former and 
The Brothers Karamzov by the latter. Dostoiev- 
sky’s chapters on “The Grand Inquisitor,” and 
“Pro and Con” in The Brothers Karamzov are 
two of the best commentaries on certain aspects 
of Christ’s teachings in the light of recent de- 
cades. 

The last three years have been particularly a 
time of getting what Plato called a vision of the 
whole in science, art and literature. The Outline 
of Literature by Drinkwater and The Outline of 
Science, edited by J. R. Thomson, are two works 
which are available and most readable. 


Those who are leading discussion groups and 
are following the developments in science and 


religion today should not fail to read The Fruit 
of the Family Tree by Albert Edward Wiggam 
and The New Decalogue of Science by the same 
author. 


In the field of criticism and letters one is al- 
ways safe in buying a volume by Stuart Pratt 
Sherman, at one time professor of English litera- 
ture in the University of Illinois. His chapter on 
“What is a Puritan” in his volume The Genius 
of America is the best sketch in recent years of 
the Puritan character at its best. Another pro- 
fessor whose writings are not only stimulating 
but helpful to one who is seeking an interpreta- 
tion of literature contemporaries is Irving Bab- 
bitt of Harvard University. Especially would I 
recommend his Rousseau and Romanticism. 

GEORGE STEWART 
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The Intercollegian 


National Council At Drew 


A CONFERENCE OF VARIOUS 
STUDENT COUNCILS 

ANUARY 1, 1924, while 5,000 stu- 
~ dents were assembled in Indiana- 
polis, there was heard a number of 
student voices for a more united stu- 
dent movement. Water Gap and Cro- 
ton came later—meetings of a Contin- 
uation Committee. On January 1, 
1925, at Drew Theological Seminary, 
came another meeting which marked 
a muestone in cooperative student 
work. 

The participating groups were the 
Council of Christian Associations and 
the National Council of the Student 
Volunteer Movement together with 
rep.esentatives of the Fellowship of 
Christian Life Service and the Coun- 
«| of Church Boards of Education. 

From the time Miss Ashworth call- 
ed the meeting to order in the first 
session and Miss Blanchard led the 
devotional hour, to the close of a busy 
day there was good and friendly talk 
about ways of closer cooperation in 
the colleges. Everybody brought 
everybody else up-to-date about the 
future plans and then “How can we 
and should we cooperate further?” 

The Volunteer Council came down 
from Croton for the Drew meeting, 
following upon the fraternal visit of 
a deputation from the C. C. A. to Cro- 
ton. A committee of reference has 
been elected consisting of the follow- 
ing: For the Y. M. C. A.: Gordon 
Chalmers, Henry P. Van Dusen and 
D. R. Porter; for the Y. W. C. A.: 
Xatherine Ashworth, Mrs. Monroe 
and Leslie Blanchard; for the S. V. 
M.: Raymond Wilson and Robert Wil- 
son; for the F. C. L. S.: Glen Harding 
and James W. Henley. 

The committee does not, of course, 
affect the final legislative power of 
the C. C. A. and the National Commit- 
tees of the two Associations, but is 
rather a committee for consultative 
purposes. This committee will have 
oceasional meetings, probably about 
once a quarter, and the members 
would be glad to receive advice and 
council. 


D. R. P. 





A LOOK-IN ON A NATIONAL 
STUDENT COUNCIL 


| never realized before the extent 
of the Association’s work among 
students”—this is what I wrote to a 
friend after I had attended several 
meetings of the National Council of 
the Student Y. M. C. A. at Madison, 
N. J. I was never closely identified 
with the student Association work 
and for the past seven years have 
been entirely out of touch with it. So 


to be suddenly ushered into the hub 
of the wheel brought me face to face 
with many real revelations. I wish 
to point out briefly a few impres- 
sions of my first and brief connection 
with the National Student Council. I 
shall speak very freely and not as a 
member for I was an alternate and 
therefore a member just for that 
series of meetings. 

The Council was concerned primar- 
ily with promoting activities designed 
to make the principles of Jesus effec- 
tive in every department of life. The 
program adopted encourages the 
forming of groups on every campus 
to study industrial, interracial and 
international problems with the view 
of testing out Jesus’ way of life ‘n 
regard to them. For example, in 
certain large centers there are groups 
studying the industrial situation: in 
a certain southern city students from 
white and colored institutions are 
working on the interracial problem; 
other groups are studying interna- 
tional problems, war, etc. On all 
these subjects the Council makes 
available courses, literature, and out- 
standing leaders are procured for con- 
ferences and group meetings. 

The Council felt itself keenly re- 
sponsible to the foreign students in 
our American colleges. What impres- 
sion of our Christian nation are they 
to carry back to their home lands? 
Do they find us a money-mad, ma- 
terialistic, distant people or do they 
find us deeply concerned with inter- 
preting Christ in our everyday life, 
exhibiting toward all races a warm 
and Christianlike friendliness? The 
Council paused a moment in its de- 
liberations to pray silently for these 
foreign students, and also for the 
American students that we would 
show our Christian love toward these 
friends among us. “We are all one 
in Christ,” was the thought upper- 
most in the minds of all. 

But our concern was not only for 
the foreign students in America, but 
also for those students in foreign 
lands who are looking toward us for 
help and _ = sympathy. They are 
wrestling with problems we have 
never dreamed of. German, Polish, 
Hungarian, Russian and those in the 
Balkans have been and are now suf- 
fering from hunger and cold, and they 
are fighting against seemingly over- 
whelming odds to get an education 
and save their people from despair 
and ruin. The Council urges that we 
think of them often in prayer and 
contribute through the Friendship 
Fund to their necessities. As an ex- 
pression of our interest in them and 
of our mutual interest in our com- 


mon problems it is pleasant to learn 
that it is planned again to send a 
student group to Europe this year. 
One is also to go to Japan and one 
perhaps to Mexico. 

And now I wish to speak of the 
spirit of the Council meeting. I do 
not think it too much to say that 
I was thrilled with the spirit of 
prayer and consecration which per- 
vaded every meeting and the Chris- 
tian fellowship shown at all times. 
I wish I could say we always find that 
spirit in every Christian group. In 
planning our Christian work we are 
too often governed by the materialis- 
tic attitude of our age and we put 
our work on the same basis with 
other work, when instead it should be 
raised to the plane of the Christian. 
We often allow petty personal feel- 
ings to rule our actions, or think that 
we must use “political” methods in 
determining policies and carrying out 
our ideas. But in the meeting of the 
Council there was a real desire to do 
the will of God regardless of personal 
consequences; there was an openness 
of mind in thinking through the prob- 
lems presented which was admirabie. 
Each came to make what contribu- 
tions he could, to learn of others, and 
to cooperate in furthering the King- 
dom of God among students. The 
students of America can be confident 
that each member of the National 
Council is earnestly trying to live the 
Christ-life and put into effect the 
Christian ideals we all love and long 
to see fully realized. 


J. K. Morris. 
Episcopal Theol. Sem. 





THE C,. C. A. AT MADISON 


An Interpretation 


es first meeting of the reconsti- 
tuted Council of Christian Asso- 
ciations, held in Madison, N. J., Dec. 
28-Jan. 1, marked another milestone 
in the progress of joint action between 
the men’s and women’s student Chris- 
tian Associations of this country. 
The new Council is, with a few ex- 
ceptions, composed of the national 
executive groups of the two organiza- 
tions, and is endowed with power to 
transact business of common concern. 
The days of mutual consultation and 
exchange of plans have given way to 
joint action, now personified in the 
employment of staff to serve the new 
Council. The evolution is evidence of 
an emerging American Student Chris- 
tian Movement whose fellowship is 
wider than the membership of any 
one organization. 
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The Council convened, hardly real- 
izing its own significance. It chose 
not to discuss its future goal, or even 
whether or not it had one. It left the 
question of possible organic unifica- 
tion, with its difficulties and advan- 
tages, to the future, and plunged in- 
stead into the concrete business be- 
fore it, believing that in doing to- 
gether those things which seemed to 
require common action, it would lay a 
wise and firm foundation for the fu- 
ture, whatever that might be. This 
policy of taking first steps first had 
the advantage of keeping the discus- 
sion on the real rather than the theo- 
retical, and so helped to produce a 
consciousness of unity. 

It is not my purpose here to dis- 
cuss the business accomplished, al- 
though some of it was very important, 
including as it did a commitment to a 
continuation of the Friendship Fund; 
the vote to call Bruce Curry for an- 
other year; the decision against a na- 
tional conference in 1925, and the 
ratification of a Federating Commit- 
tee between the two Associations, the 
Fellowship for Christian Life Service 


and the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. 
I should rather consider such ele- 


ments as our consciousness of unity, 
and our ability to work effectively to- 
gether, because in them lies the meas- 
ure of our future development. That 
development, it seems to me, is bound 
to be conditioned by our ability to 
think of ourselves not as representa- 
tives of either the Y. W. C. A. or the 
Y. M. C. A., but as members of one 
Christian student group, itself a part 
of a great world-wide Movement. 
Without that we will never be able to 
make our allegiance to the whole 
greater than our loyalty to a particu- 
lar organized part of it. 

The sessions at Madison produced 
something of this consciousness, but 
left much to be desired. There was 
not as close a feeling of fellowship 
within the C. C. A. as there was in 
the men’s and women’s executive 
groups which met separately between 
the C. C. A. meetings. 

There are various factors which 
may contribute to an explanation. In 
the first place, the Council is still in 
its experimental stages; to some mem- 
bers the meeting presented the first 
opportunity for cooperation with mem- 
bers of the other Associations, and 
some self-consciousness of identity na- 
turally resulted. This tended to dis- 
appear as the meetings progressed. 

In the second place, between 
C. C. A. meetings .there were meet- 
ings of separate councils. These 
not only distracted delegates with 
concerns other than the C. C. 
A.’s, but helped to foster the feel- 
ing that they sat on the Council as 
representatives of a women’s or of a 


C. C. A. Convention 
Resolution 


\ JE believe that once in each 

student generation there 
should be a National Convention 
of the C. C. A. which should 
hold up before students the 
comprehensive challenge of the 
Christian Way of Life and its 
implications of universal Chris- 
tian fellowship. We are not 
ready to hold such a convention 
in the winter of 1925-26. We 
therefore recommend that we 
look toward the holding of a 
National Convention at some 
future time and that meanwhile 
we set ourselves to initiating 
processes of education and ex- 
perimentation looking toward 
such a convention. As specific 
measures of preparation and 
experimentation, we urge that 
the C. C. A. and our local con- 
stituencies honestly set them- 
selves to the following under- 
takings: 

1. Holding of regional, sec- 
tional and state conventions 
along the lines which a national 
convention would probably take. 


2. Increasing the _ effective- 
ness of the C. C.. A. in all its 
departments, that it may be- 


come a more useful resource to 
students. 


men’s Movement, rather than as in- 
dividual members of the Council of 
Christian Associations. From another 
angle, the resulting multitude of 
meetings, committees and consulta- 
tions made play and fellowship more 
difficult. We hardly had time to get 
acquainted with each other. If we 
could have rambled off through the 
woods, or even played a few more 
games of “Wolf across the River,” 
we would have known each other more 
intimately, and might have done our 
work together with more freedom of 
thought and of expression. 

‘There are some who say that the 
reasons lie deeper then these—that the 
greater depths of religious experience 
come to women meeting alone, and 
similarly to men, but not to the two 
together. Presumably, the obstacle 
lies in the injection cf self-conscious- 
ness of sex, and its consequent dis- 
tractions. 

This may seem true in groups un- 
used to entering life’s deepest exper- 
iences together, but I am unwilling 
to accept it as a final dictum. This 
is a world of men and women, andeas 
our physical and social functions 
compliment and enrich each other, so 
do our intellects and spirits. Only 
there must be understand'ng—a kind 
of intuitive comprehension of the 
other, just as there is between two 
individuals who find in each other 
friendship and spiritual release. Be- 
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fore this is achieved in a mixed group 
it may be necessary to allow more 
time for mutual appraisal than in the 
unmixed group—more time and closer 
friendship than the Madison meetings 
allowed. 


As for any difference in the way 
men and women approach things in- 
tellectually, I admit too little exper- 
ience to risk a generalization. If the 
statement so often heard is valid, 
namely that men delegate res»onsib'l- 
ity and get things done effic‘ently, how- 
ever autocratically, whereas women 
clog things up by fussing over the de- 
tails, I submit that we may yet work 
out an integration of the best ele- 
ments of the two which will be better 
than the practice of either as we now 
have it. Take the difference in method 
which emerged at the Madison meet- 
ings, for instance. It seems to me 
that the women were entirely right 
in insisting that if the C. C. A. was 
to vote for a conference, it must do 
so because it itself saw a need for one, 
even if the group process of arriving 
at such a purpose took more time 
than a committee report and its adop- 
tion. A purpose is real only as it 
grows out of the real rather than the 
inherited concerns of a group, and 
only as it is the result of the group’s 
own thinking and analysis, however 
that may be stimulated. Leaders more 
experienced than the majority of the 
group responsible for the decision tend 
unwittingly to graft their own pur- 
poses on to the group, in their anxiety 
lest a mistake be made. Such a phil- 
osophy need not—in fact must not— 
deprive the group of all the data 
relevant to its decision. The men had 
some right to complain that the past 
history of the conference idea, and the 
reasons its early advocates felt for 
sponsoring it, should have been pre- 
sented earlier than they were, as facts 
to be considered. The report of the 
committee previously appointed (but 
not by this C. C. A.) to work on plans 
for the conference, was rightly kept 
in the background until the group 
should decide that it wanted to back 
the enterprise. This saved the Coun- 
cil from feeling that the affair was 
more or less prejudged, since the com- 
mittee’s report rather took the con- 
ference for granted, and proceeded to 
suggest time, place and methodology. 
Such a withholding did not mean that 
the committee’s thinking on the need 
for such a conference was lost. The 
members of the committee should at 
all times have felt free to make as in- 
dividual contributions to the discus- 
sion, any convictions which their fuller 
consideration of the problems invoked 
gave them. The influence of the per- 
sonal conviction of leaders, which the 
men value so highly as opposed to the 
group decision method, has a place as 
the contribution of cne of the group, 
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the group being always free to ques- 
tion and re-evaluate it for itself. The 
place for the efficient delegation of 
responsibility, or for the appointment 
of commissions to consider a matter 
further, rightly comes after a purpose 
has been arrived at, and a need for 
more detailed study felt. 

All of this is by no means offered 
as a solution for the apparent diverg- 
ence of the methods by which the be- 
hind the stage mechanics of the Y. W. 
C. A. and Y. M. C. A. operate. That 
integration will come not by theoriz- 
ing on paper but ny working, think- 
ing and experimenting together. The 
essential thing to bear in mind as we 
take stock of the future of the C. C. 
A. is that the great purpose of the 
two Associations is the same, however 
minor details may differ. Upon that 
rock of common dedication, of which 
we become increasingly aware, may 
be built a lasting house, and a great 
crusade. 

JEAN KENNEDY 
eZ Work. 


School for Sccial 


THE Y. W. C. A. EXECUTIVE 
MEETING 

fap te the steady round of meet- 

ings of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Student Y. W. C. A. held 
at Drew Theological Seminary, De- 
camber 27-January 1, one thing 
emerged as a central theme or as the 
essence of all the discussion. That 
was the realization that we are all— 
from whatever part of the country or 
type of Association—seeking Truth 
with absolute honesty. Some were 
convinced that Truth is found along 
the pathway of meeting the thousand 
details of daily Association work and 
that spiritual power is obtained by 
meeting the obligations we face in 
our every day tasks. They said that 
study detached, as such, from the ac- 
tual details, has little value in gen- 
erating the power which we want as 
personalities and as organizations. 
Another distinct opinion was that the 
better and surer way of doing As- 
sociation work, and all work, effective- 
ly, is by first devoting one’s energies 
to the understanding of Jesus’ law of 
love and Jesus’ philosophy (assuming 
that Jesus discovered the law of life), 
and having obtained that understand- 
ing, to proceed to detail work in the 
light of it. This group advanced the 
opinion that the work would be easier 


and far surer of correct outcome 
when approached from this angle; 
that we will be more likely to ad- 


vance as a Movement when we have 
clarified the atmosphere, to some ex 
tent at least, by this conscious effort 
to get at Truth. 

However, both those who favored 
the problem approach and those who 





New Officers of the C. C. A. 


TEW officers of the Council of 
~ Christian Associations are: 

Chairman: Katherine’ Ash- 
worth of Barnard (sleceeding 
Mrs. Marjorie Holmquist.) 

Vice Chairman: John Tomlin- 
son of Northwestern and Gor- 
don Chalmers of Brown. 

Secretaries: Juliette Derri- 
cotte of National Board Y. W. 
C. A. and Jean Kennedy of 
School for Sociay Work. 

There has also been proposed 
a Committee of Reference, sup- 


posedly for consultative pur- 
poses, to consist of the Chair- 
man, Miss Leslie Blanchard, 


and Mr. David R. Porter. 











staked confidence in the philosophic 
approach, realized that they were all 
bound together by their common 
search—a search which, insofar as it 
arrives at Truth, will bring the abun- 
dant life to the individual and the 
Association of which he is a part. The 
unanimous conviction of the student 
leaders from every part of the country 
was that even though our local As- 
sociations develop leadership and are 
efficient, smooth-running organiza- 
tions, and yet do not bring to their 
membership a fuller realization of 
what Jesus meant when He talked of 
life abundant, and do not become in- 
tegrated as a part of a great unified 
and vitalized student fellowship in the 
joyful devotion to bringing in the new 
world order, they are missing the 
point of the Jesus Way of Life and 
are not justifying themselves as 
Christian Associations. 

The question was brought up, do 
we really “unite in the determination 
to live Jesus’ law of love in all our 
relationships?” and it was admitted 
that not every girl in every local As 
sociation does unite in that nation- 
wide, conscious endeavor. The opin- 
ion was expressed that to the extent 
that we fail to realize this objective, 
just to that extent do we fall short 
of a possible unified and vitalized stu- 
dent movement among American un- 
dergraduates. 

It has been said that the Chestnut 
Hill meeting of the National Student 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. expressed 
a “trend.” If the thoughts that were 
reiterated again and again at Drew 
during the close of the week’s session 
there might be called a trend, the stu- 
dent Y. W. C. A. may also be said to 
have a coherence in thought which 
might be dubbed a “trend.” 

There is a possibility of a much 
finer, more harmonious life than any 


’ 
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of us have yet fully explored. As we 
search individually for this new life, 
we are united by virtue of this com- 
mon end in an intangible, but intense- 
ly real fellowship. This fellowship 
in itself may be a large factor in 
helping to hold fast to courage and 
determinations not to be satisfied with 
life on any middle plane—mentally, 
socially or spiritually. As we explore 
life together and as we become con- 
scious of the fellowship, our much 
talked of and longed for student 
Movement becomes a reality. Through 
definite efforts to become conscious of 
beauty, through cbservation and 
evaluation of the play of personalities, 
through meeting details of life 
with a high sense of responsibility, 
through prayer life, and through a 
clearer realization by Bible study, of 
the personality of the God we wor- 
ship as He is revealed in Jesus, we 
may adventure into the abundant life. 
If students are intensely alive to the 
issues of war and race antagonism in 
the abstract and make heroic resolu- 
tions on these and kindred subjects 
and yet fail to discover the sore spots 
on their own campuses, they have ac- 
complished little. A student body that 
takes part in intercollegiate warfare, 
or that allows group prejudice and 
bitterness to exist on its own campus, 
is doing on a small scale what nations 
do, and is going far astray in the ad- 
venture of the abundant life. Such 
was the trend of the thinking of the 
Executive Committee, and it was in 
the spirit of this trend that decisions 
were reached in the matters taken up. 

This line of thinking was strength- 
ened in the discussion on Church re- 


the 


lations. Questions asked were: What 
has the Church to offer us? What 
have we to offer the Church? Will 


the Church accept our offering? That 


the churches are not filling the needs 


of the new student was the almost 
unanimous opinion. Several students 
declared that they have found it im- 
possible to do effective work through 
their own denominations because of 
the rigid doctrinal lines which they 
cannot overstep without drawing down 
a storm of criticism. Perhaps the 
most telling point made was in point- 
ing to the intolerance of the student 
group for the older interpretation of 
God and Christianity. We are toler- 
ant toward the views of leading stu- 
dents of other lands, one of the re- 
turned High Leigh delegates declared. 
Why are we less charitable with our 
own people? We err at the very point 
for which we so heatedly bring blame. 
We might unite in a more effective 
search for truth if the so-called 
progressive student group and the less 
prophetic, conservative group should 
be dominated by the spirit of “teach- 
ableness.”” The concensus was that 
as a student group we can not “throw 
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over” the Church. It has too fine 
a history, and even in its present 
decadent form, too definite a contribu- 
tion to society to be put into the dis- 
card. It is not meeting the challenge 
of the present student generation as 
it seeks fearlessly to face all the im- 
plications of the Jesus Way of Life, 
but that student generation has found 
nothing to take the place of the 
Church. Therefore, it cannot shift 
the responsibility for revivifying the 
Church of which it is a part, and 1s 
a Christian generation, if such it be- 
comes, it must accept that responsi- 
bility with a knowledge of the almost 
despairing greatness of the task. 

One of the most nceteworthy things 
so far as the history of the Youth 
Movement is concerned, was the de- 
cision to keep an American under- 
graduate woman representative on the 
General Committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. The 
reason was that as we bring our un- 
dergraduate population in touch with 
the outside world, so it will grow 
into the world citizenry we believe 
will make for world harmony. It is 


also believed that this action of the 
American Y. W. C. A. may lead the 
Christian student movements of 


to similar action. 
RACHEL DUNAWAY 
Univ. of Texas. 


other countries 


THE S. V. COUNCIL 
(SHARACTERIZED for the most 
Apart by an earnest spirit of 


prayer ard search for truth, the de- 
liberations of the sixth Student Vol- 
unteer National Council meeting, held 
at Croton, N. Y., December 27-31, bid 
fair to lead to farreaching develop- 
ments. The Council was comprised of 
aman and a woman council member 
from thirty-five Unions, besides three 
student delegates from Canada. 


It was in the discussions on mis- 
sionary education that perhaps the 
most significant decisions were 


reached.‘ For the next few years, at 
least, the major emphasis is to be on 
missionary education rather than re- 
cruiting. In view of the necessity for 
a very high type of well trained can- 
didates for work on the mission fields, 
it was recommended that the move- 
ment withdraw from the field of ex- 
tensive education as rapidly as that 
function is assumed by other agencies, 
such as the Committee on Christian 
World Education, and gradually con- 
centrate their limited personnel and 
resources on the adequate training of 
volunteers themselves, or of prospec- 
tive Volunteers. Intensive week-end 
missionary training conferences or re- 
treats in different localities for stu- 
dents preparing for service abroad 
Was one means advocated, 

The Council stressed the necessity 


for more adequate and revised educa- 
tional material to precede any decision 
for missionary service. It was sug- 
gested that this material be placed in 
a separate packet, and, only after the 
student has made himself thoroughly 
familiar with this material could a 
declaration card be secured by writing 
to headquarters. The card would then 
be accompanied by a personal letter 


from Mr. Wilder emphasizing the 
spiritual significance of such a de- 
cision. 


It was also recommended that half 
of the traveling secretaries be young 
returned missionaries who could not 
only aid students in thinking through 
their own relationship to the mission- 
ary enterprise, or their training for 
participation in it, but could also 
present modern missions from actual 
first-hand experience on the field. 
keeling too, tuat the Siudent Volun- 
teer Bulletin should be an indispensi- 
ble factor in interpreting the mission- 
ary enterprise, its continuance on a 
eight issue basis was heartily en- 
dorsed by the Council. 

The Council further recommended 
that the Movement take the initiative 
in presenting modern missions from 
the field point of view. While many 
of the implications of such a trend 
were not discussed, yet some are 
quite obvious. As time goes on more 
and more of our literature will be 
written by nationals of countries 
where missions are operating. The 
rapid growth of indigeneous churches 
will enable them to assume a larger 
and larger share in forming mission- 
ary policies and in determining what 
type of missionary can best help them 
achieve a vital Christianity. It means 
we must be ready to face criticisms 
of our religious imperialism, our at- 
tempts to implant our own ways of 
thinking on other cultures, our narrow 
denominationalism, our Western 
standards of industrialism and civil- 
ization. 

After discussing the strategic place 
which students from other countries 
will play in the molding and develop- 
ment of their respective lands when 
they return, the Council felt that we 
had failed either in interpreting to 
them the best of our American ideals 
or of a Christ which was transcendent 
of our imperfect interpretation of 
Him, nor had we received from them 
the tremendous contribution which 
they have for our own thought and 
culture. It was urged that Volunteers 
cooperate as far as possible with the 
Friendly Relations Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. in its splendid work. 

The conviction was expressed, time 
and time again, concerning the re- 
sponsibility of individual Volunteers 


to work through whatever Christian 
organizations were in operation on 
local campuses. The recommenda- 


tions were approved of the Delaware 
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Water Gap consultative assembly that 
each campus should hold such a simi- 
lar meeting locally of representatives 
of all groups engaged in -Christian 
work and try to build up vital organ- 
izations which would best meet their 
own needs. Unfortunately, neither in 
our own council meeting nor in the 
joint council meeting at Madison was 
the question thoroughly discussed of 
the relationship of a general state 
conference to the usual S. V. M. con- 
ference, or the presentation of the 
missionary enterprise where all forces 
unite in sponsoring only one state 
conference. The sentiment most com- 
monly expressed was that a fair con- 
sideration of our varying responsibil- 
ities in furthering the missionary 
movement was often impossible in the 
very limited time available at a gen- 
eral conference and that as a rule we 
need one week-end a year devoted 
largely to a consideration of our share 
in making Christ known to the entire 
world, 

Eleven council members are Asso- 
ciation presidents and eighty-three 
per cent of the Council are carrying 
definite responsibility in local Associa- 
tions. After approving the idea of 
the Federating Committee comprising 
a staff and student representative 
from the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A,, 
S. V. M., Fellowship for Christian 
Life Service, and the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, the 
Council suggested that the first three 
studies undertaken be: a life work 
guidance program; conferences; a 
consideration of how mutually we 
might share with and receive from 
the fourteen thousand students from 
other lands who are enrolled in our 
colleges and universities. 

The heartiest good will and desire 
to cooperate with the Y. M. C. A. and 
other agencies was evident through- 
out the council meeting and we are 
certainly joined together as students 
in the challenge of translating the 
Jesus Way of Life into thought-life 
and action in our colleges. 


E. RAYMOND WILSON. 


Teachers College, Columbia. 


New State Secretary 
for Virginia 
Mr. Arthur P. Mocr has accepted 


a call to the Student Secretaryship 
on the Virginia State Staff, beginning 


January Ist. Mr. Moor is a B. S. 
graduate of John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity, Deland, Fla.; M. A. from 
Princeton and Rhodes Scholar. With 


the coming of Mr. Moor to the stu- 
dent leadership of Virginia, one of 
ithe most important fields in the South- 
ern Region, which has been open for 
several years, has been ably covered. 
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What College Papers Are Saying 


THE UNDERGRADUATE IDEA OF 


DISTINCTION 


\ HAT is the Wisconsin under- 

graduate’s idea of real distinc- 
tion? Undoubtedly, to some, and it 
must be granted that there is ground 
for fear that this is a steadily in- 
creasing number, the epitome of uni- 
versity success is the glorified tea- 
hound; to dance well, to dress fashion- 
ably and distinctively, to be apt in 
each and every social grace, to be 
known for the quantity and quality 
of one’s dates—that is real distinc- 
tion, collegiate leadership. 


REAL 


But there is another undergraduate 
idea of leadership which is far more 
dangerous. 

There is a general belief among 
the highest type of student that to 
meet the most worth-while men and 
women in the university, to make 
the most desirable sort of friends, 
one must enter activities, the more 
the better. And so we have activities 
so far removed from their proper 
place as the hobbies of university life 
that to an ever-increasing group of 
undergraduates they are the real aim 
and purpose of their college careers. 
To this group, study and purely in- 
tellectual work is a necessary inter- 
ruption to a college education. 

But, after all, the idea of college 
is primarily intellectual; students will 
have the whole of the rest of their 
lives to devote to running newspapers, 
magazines, to take part in amateur 
theatricals, to organizing and main- 
taining all sorts of community ac- 
tivity in the real world; but the four 
years of college are usually the only 
time in the life of a man or woman 
who will do real work that can be 
devoted with undivided attention to 
the things of the mind—books, study, 
music, reading, friendly discussion 
with teachers and friends on the vital 
things of life. 

College life comes at a time when 
man is ready to learn, when he is 
receptive of new ideas and _ ideals, 
when the whole world of beauty and 
intelligence is for the first and last 
time open to him in its entirety. Of 
course, the “practical” man will say 
that if the student devotes his main 
attention to such things, he will be- 
come a dreamer, an idealist, that he 
will lose touch with real men and 
real things. 

The most wide-awake, the most 
energetic, the students of greatest 
possibility are devoting a great part 
of their time, and the greater part of 
their interest and effort to things 
which are stimulating, harmless and 
even worth-while in themselves, but 


are too trivial a preparation for 
broad and full lives. These students 
are neglecting to open up to them- 
selves a whole world which should 
be the resource, the inspiration, the 
joy and the solace of their later lives 
and to which they may never have 
the key again. Why may not the 
student consecrate four short years 
to joy, beauty, ideals, dreams, when 
for forty years he must face the petty, 
sordid things ‘ef life? The world 
needs dreamers and idealists to bal- 
ance the practical materialists of this 
realistic century. 
—Daily Cardinal (U. of Wis.) 


THE COLLEGE RADICAL MYTH 


Too long have our colleges been 
known as “hot beds of socialism,” 
strongholds of radicalism, and gen- 
eral dissenters from the popular de- 
mands and ideas of the day. We 
regret that there is not more truth 
in the statements, or at least in the 
implications that colleges are the but- 
tresses of civilization, the progres- 
sive and liberal elements in our so- 
ciety, forward-looking idealists and 
the thinking element of our body 
politic. 

The results of the poll of college 
straw votes show that Mr. Coolidge 
carried the college vote with a total 
of 30,141 against Davis’s 13,825 and 
LaFollette’s 7,491. The poll was con- 
ducted in 120 colleges and universities 
having an estimated voting strength 
of 100,000 in 38 states representing 
all sections of the country..... 

College students are not leading 
the vanguard of liberty and freedom, 
and several professors have given it 
as their opinions that the official 
staffs of the colleges are by and large 
more conservative than the students. 
But why should not students natur- 
ally be interested in the new, the un- 
tried, the libera!? They have no pre- 
conceived political alliances of their 
own, they are not in business nor are 
they directly affected by business con- 
ditions to make them fearful, they are 
not clipping railroad coupons for a 
living, nor are they government em- 
ployes. Is it not natural that the 
student mind should turn more readily 
to the liberal policies, enquiring into 
the untried, and expressing dissatis- 
faction with all that they must have 
learned to be faults in the present 
order? 

The students at Harvard and 
Dartmouth who voted for LaFollette 
showed the highest average percent 
of intelligence as determined by the 
Harvard 1923-24 ranking list and the 
Dartmouth freshman psychology 


tests. The highest average grade of 
intelligence was that of the group who 
voted for LaFollette and Davis, and 
the lowest grade was the group that 
voted for Coolidge. If we take, then, 
the reasons given by student leaders 
on our own campus for the way they 
voted, we may be safe in assuming 
that college men did not think at a!!. 

If this be an acceptable explana- 
tion of the problem, let those who fear 
the radicalism of our colleges be put 
at rest. And let those who say in 
extravagant terms that the future of 
democracy rests in education, change 
their tune. Those who would still 
believe that a college education stimu- 
lates any genuine amount of inde- 
pendent thinking and release from 
prejudices whose only merit is their 
antiquity, or that it engenders any 
great tendency to strike boldly out 
for the truth and right must hence- 
forth resort to their fancy; for the 
facts of this particular instance label 





this pleasant dream as a myth.—- 
Daily Illini. 
THE COLLEGE MAN, LABOR AND 
LIBERTY 


N Great Britain, and to some ex- 

tent in the United States, what is 
known as the Worker’s Education 
Movement has made great progress. 
For twenty-one years the British 
trades-unionist has been reading Car- 
lyle and Morris and Ruskin; has been 
studying Russel and the Webbs and 
Wells and Kidd. The result has been 
that there is more real culture and 
economic judgment in the thought-life 
of the British worker than there is in 
the Piccadilly clubs or in large sec- 
tions of our “codfish aristocracy.” 

A new power is rising in the United 
States—slowly but none the less stead- 
ily, like a torrent behind a dam. 
What the American student does with 
his chance for an education will help 
determine the ultimate direction of 
that power. It will be dangerously 
and not constructively radical (and 
that doesn’t mean that “radical” isn’t 
sometimes an epithet to be proud of) 
if its educational program degener- 
ates into propaganda; it will be lib- 
eral and constructive in the same 
broad sense as the British Labor 
Party if enough college men are 
seized by “the religion of the social 
passion.” 

This means that while they are still 
in school they will turn their energies 
toward understanding the great social 
forces of today. Long ago an old 
Greek slave said: “The State has said 
that only freemen should be educated, 
but God has decreed that only edu- 
cated men shall be free!”—Dzaily 
Northwestern. 
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AN INTERCOLLEGIATE 
PARLEY 


1 ersageane ge 5, 6 and 7 were 
busy and profitable days at Wes- 
leyan University, (Conn.) where an 
“Inter-Collegiate Parley on College 
Life and Society” was in progress. 
The parley was distinctly an under- 
graduate enterprise. The purpose was 
to aid us in our adjustment as mem- 
bers of an old society to newer con- 
ditions, and was based on the con- 
viction that a man is in college pri- 
marily to adapt himself to the uni- 
verse. Delegates representing seven- 
teen colleges were present. 

Seven sessions made up the Parley. 
Two of therm were addressed by Ray 
Petty, a fascinating speaker with a 
winning personality, a pastor in an 
industrial community of New York 
City. If he exposed in graphic 
word pictures the sordid side of life 
as he found it, he never failed to in- 
clude a bit of related humor in the 
way of a silver lining. His major 
point was that like the schoolboy who 
artfully makes his arithmetic arrive 
at the answer printed in the back of 
the text, people often lead their 
reasoning to the conventional conclu- 
sion by a process of “psychological 
dishonesty.” He furthermore made 
the indicting statement that America 
cares little about the life of the un- 
derprivileged as long as the dis- 
agreeable scenes are kept out of sight. 

Stanley High, a well-informed Bos- 
ton journalist, conducted three Round 
Table discussions on economic condi- 
tions in Russia and Europe; on ex- 
isting liberal tendencies, and on the 
League of Nations. These smaller 
gatherings consisted of a concise ex- 
position of the topic by Mr. High, fol- 
lowed by comments and questions 
from those present. 

J. Henry Scattergood, Philadelphia 
business man, well versed in interna- 
tional relations, addressed one meet- 
ing. He explained the Dawes Report 
from the merchants’ point of view, 
and although his topic required the 
presentation of a vast number of de- 
tails, yet he so clearly arrayed them 
that they assumed a reality not 
often associated with subjects so com- 
plex. 

The session which perhaps aroused 
the most discussion was a_ con- 
versazione at which W. H. Cowley, 
Dartmouth ’24, and a member of the 
committee which drew up the Dart- 
mouth Undergraduate Report on Edu- 
cation, explained their theories of 
college life. Mr. Cowley attacked the 
lecture system, Phi Beta Kappa 
standards, and the college admission 
system. “Feed milk to babies, but 
give meat to strong men,” was one 
of his expressions to signify that col- 
lege students are being pampered by 


CHRISTMAS GUESTS 


a system which tends to destroy in- 
itiative and ambition. “Our profes- 
sors,” said he, “stand on platforms 
like little gods and speak in pale blue 
voices; then when blue book time 
comes, we regurgitate.’”’ Cowley pled 
for teachers who would radiate an 
eagerness for learning, rather than 
those who “experiment with students 
as though they were guinea pigs.” 
He favored classes of seven to meet 
once a week under the preceptorial 
plan, using the problem method of in- 
struction with topical long term as- 
signments. In the curriculum he 
wanted men to find romance, adven- 
ture, and imagination. This he be- 
lieved to be the solution to the pres- 
ent overemphasis on extra-curriculum 
activities. 

Some results are already in grati- 
fying evidence. The Parley stimu- 
lated thinking, accompanied by heal- 
thy skepticism about adequacy of col- 
lege curricula to meet the needs of 
society. It started a drift toward a 
more natural faculty-student rela- 
tionship. It aided the student in test- 
ing his religion in terms of very real 
problems. 

A. CHARLES REYNOLDS 

Wesleyan. 





TI. HE Editorial Committee 

welcomes contributions to 
this section of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. Copy should reach the 
New York office not later than 
the fifth of the month to be con- 
sidered for publication the fol- 
lowing month. A clean state- 
ment of problems and reports 
of currents of thought are glad- 
ly received as well as events. 
Correspondents will realize that 
the inclusion or modification of 
a contribution is dependent upon 
space available and the general 
editorial policy. 














AT NORTHWESTDRN 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT AT 
NORTHWESTERN 


T Northwestern University four- 
‘\ teen fraternities and dormitories 
dispensed with house meetings and 
played the role of Santa Claus to one 
hundred and sixty underprivileged 
boys frem one of Chicago’s most con- 
gested districts. The boys found a 
tree, dinner, gifts, entertainment, 
everything needful to make the oc- 
casion a ne’er-to-be-forgotten Christ- 
mas celebration. 

After the Christmas dinner and the 
house party, the boys and their hosts 
met for an hour’s fun at the gym- 
nasium. The University band, varsity 
wrestlers, and the tumbling team vied 
with each other to make the boys 
happy. But the boys were happiest 
when given a chance to exhibit their 


own prowess in a dumbell roll and 
Indian club relay. One fraternity 


gave a silver loving cup to the North- 
western University Settlement to be 
offered for athletic competition. 

The Settlement, through which most 
of the youngsters were secured, is 
located in Chicago’s most congested 
district, the Polish section. Although 
this is but a scant one and one-half 
square miles in area, it houses 107,000 
persons in unsanitary and ugly dwell- 
ings. Of this population over 14,000 
are boys between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-one. The Associa- 
tion supplies leaders of athletic clubs, 
radio clubs, printing clubs, game room 
supervisors and case workers. 

In addition to the Christmas parties, 
Northwestern men in _ co-operation 
with the women, provided, filled and 
helped distribute 3,000 Christmas 
stockings to other poor children in 
Chicago. A number of: fraternities 
furnished large and attractive 
Christmas baskets for desperately 
needy familie:. 

C. DEWITT NorTON 

Northwestern. 


also 
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SWARTHMORE “COLLEGE 
CLOISTERS” 
\\ AEN the Quakers of Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and New York 
began laying plans for the founding 
of Swarthmore College they decided 
that democracy must be one of the 
characteristics of this new institution 
of learning. Hence when members of 
the student body sought to establish 
chapters of national fraternities on 
the Swarthmore campus the members 
of the Board of Managers frowned 
and shook forbidding heads. The stu 
dents were insistent, however, and 
several groups existed sub rosa until 
1888, when the first chapter was of- 
ficially chartered. 

In granting permission for the ap- 
pearance of fraternities on the campus 
the administrators of the college made 
this provision: That all students must 
live in the dormitories unless they 
could live at the homes of parents or 
relatives in the vicinity of Swarth- 
more. Few men at the college today 
deny the wisdom and foresight of 
that provision. At Swarthmore the 
very intimate relationships between 
the members of each fraternity grow- 
ng out of living and eating in the 
fraternity houses has been sacrificed 
for that much worthier ideal of 
friendship and unity among all the 
men of the college. This is better 
understood when it is realized that 
the enrollment is limited to 250 men 
and an eyual number of women. 

Since it was unnecessary for the 
fraternities to maintain living quar- 
lers, rooms for meetings and social 
gatherings were rented in a large 
building in the town of Swarthmore. 
These arrangements seemed to meet 
the needs of the fraternities and the 
close proximity of the various groups 


PLAN OF SWARTHMORE “CLOISTERS” 


brought about friendly relations 
among the members of different fra- 
ternities. A disastrous fire wiped out 
these quarters in 1919 and made it 
necessary for the chapters to buy 
houses in the village. Some of the 
locations were undesirable, several of 
the houses were too large and the ex- 
penses of maintenance were high. 


To remedy these conditions and 
again bring the fraternities into close 
proximity the authorities decided to 
furnish space upon the campus for the 
building of a yroup of fraternity 
lodges. Under this plan each fra- 
ternity must accumulate a _ certain 
minimum amount of money before it 
is allowed to build. The college pro- 
vides the ground and furnishes heat 
and light at cost. 

The plans were drawn up to in- 
clude in the center of the group a 
lodge for the Wharton Club, an organ- 
ization of non-fraternity men. By in- 
cluding this lodge in the group, a 
social center is provided for all the 
men of the college, fraternity and 
non-fraternity alike, thus furthering 
the ideal of democracy and adding to 
the uniqueness of the project. 

The beauty of the architecture lies 
in the fact that it expresses an idea; 
it is symbolic of the unity of social 
life at Swarthmore. The separate 
buildings will be linked together with 
cloisters expressing what is hoped will 
always be a feature of fratermity life 
on the Quaker campus, namely. that 
the fraternities will think of them- 
selves as a part of the larger whole, 
not merely as individual organiza 
tions. 

Everything about the buildings will 
be sound and honest. There are no 
architectural tricks: in the plans such 
as false beams boxed in with expen- 
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sive wood. Each feature is exactly 
what it is represented to be. Grey 
stone walls and English slate roofs 
give an atmosphere of solidity and 
permanacy 


Every lodge will be distinctive, al- 
though in each there is usually one 
large room, serving as a general liv- 
ing room, and as a meeting room or 
ballroom on occasion. A pool room, 
card room, library, kitchen and bed- 
room for a student caretaker are in- 
cluded. Although $25,000 is the maxi- 
mum amount that may be spent on 
the building proper, gifts of furniture, 
lamps, rugs and other interior decora- 
tions by alumni members of the fra- 
ternicies enhance the beauty of the 
lodges. Silver trophies, pictures of 
notables ranging from athletes to 
presidents, together with college and 
fraternity banners, lends the char 
acteristic college touch. 


Three of the six units have already 
been completed; one in the fall of 
1921 and the second and third were 
ready for occupancy just two year: 
later. A fourta fraternity has dis- 
posed of its house in the village and 
expects to have its lodge completed 
within a year. When the six units 
are constructed the college has plans 
for beautifying the “College Clois- 
ters,” as the group will be known, 
with many choice shrubs and trees 
and by constructing a pool which will 
mirror what is probably the only 
group of its kind in the college world 
of the United States. 

The five fraternities at Swarthmore 
in the order of their founding are 
Kappa Sigma; Phi Kappa Psi; Delta 
Upsilon; Phi Sigma Kappa and Phi 
Delta Theta. 

MARVIN Y. BURR. 

Swarthmore. 
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Students of the World 


The 


women, including 


student Y. M. C. A. 
World’s Student Christian Federation—a 
twenty-eight 
approximately three hundred thousand. 


and Y. W.C.A. 


are 


national movements 


the 


American units of The 
world fellowship of college men and 
with a 
The news in this section is in part se- 


membership of 


cured from the fascinating reports and letters which come to our office from these 
other units of the Federation in every part of the world. 


The Federation of South America 
Galland 

“On the evening of my arrival at 
Lima I was accosted by a self-styled 


Monsieur writes: 


journalist, who tried to get me to 
make certain compromising admis- 
sions. The next day, I realized that 


This 
regard to me is 
was told, by a 


he was a secret service agent. 
great distrust with 
to be explained, I 
paragraph that had appeared in the 
papers, announcing my arrival and 
referring to my character of “student 
secretary.” Students and workmen 
who are working hand in hand to re- 
sist the aggressive action of the Presi- 
dent, are the governmental bétes 
noires, and pursued with the greatest 
animosity. 

“The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, founded four years ago, has 
no student department as yet. Out 
of a total of about 200 members, it 
numbers from 30 to 40 students, and 
these are among the most active and 
enthusiastic adherents. The chief of 
the leaders of the physical training 
department is a young medical stu- 
dent, a very attractive and frank per- 
sonality, who represented his fellow- 
students last year at the interna- 
tional student camp at Piriapolis. To- 
gether with some friends, he has just 
started a weekly magazine for sport, 
called ‘Open Air’ in which, with 
much space devoted to photographs 
of foot-ball matches, he advocates the 
principles which the Association 
stands for. 

“I spoke in the faculty of Litera- 
ture and Philosophy on European 
Student Relief. At the end of my 
address, on the suggestion of a very 


energetic student, a collection was 
organized amongst students and pro- 
fessors, the proceeds of which, ac- 


cording to information received three 
days 


ago, already reached about 
twenty Peruvian pounds. 
“The day before I left, a small 


group of professors and students, dis- 
tinguished by their intellectual power, 
their serious attitude to life and their 
enquiring spirit, came together quite 
quietly to listen to a talk on the Fed- 
eration. I could say much about their 
attention and interest as shown in the 
questions they put to me, and their 
remarks on the attitude of intellectual 
Peruvians in general with regard to 


moral and _ spiritual problems. A 
young professor of philosophy, who 
listened with the greatest eagerness 


to all that I said about the Federa- 
tion, had said two days before: ‘I am 
tired of thinking of God in metaphysi- 
cal terms, and long for the day when 
it shall be granted me to have per- 
sonal relation with Him.’ As a practi- 
cal result of this meeting, Dr. Mac- 
kay’s proposal that the same group 
of men should mect regularly for 
study of the Gospel and the person- 
ality of Christ, was unanimously 
agreed to.” 


Through Danger and Difficulty 


Mr. Max 
South Africa 

“The entire eastern portion of the 
Cape is experiencing the most seri- 
ous drought of thirty years. The 
whole countryside presents nothing 
but an uninviting aspect of parched 
barren land. Many farmers, both 
European and Native, have been 
ruined and the government is consid- 
ering a large sum, probably half a 
million, for drought relief. 

An inevitable effect is going to be 
the absence of large numbers of stu- 
dents from the colleges next year be- 
cause of the crop failure this year. 
Their parents will simply be unable 
to pay the fees. This will be of very 
serious consequences, for in most 
cases debts will be contracted which 
may take years to pay off even pro- 
vided the next two or three years 
bring no unusual droughts. I have 
already interviewed fifty students in 
three institutions who are sure to be 
unable to return next year.” 


Yergan writes from 


Relief, Some Achievements and 
Needs 


New Zealand: The Work Day ar- 
ranged by four universities produced 
£500. Six hundred students took part 
in this effort. 

Roumania: A national Student 
Self-Help Committee has now been 
formally organized. The Rector of 
the University, several professors and 
Government officials are among the 
members of the Committee. They 
plan extensive student self-help enter- 
prises and ask for help from E. S. R. 

Jugoslavia: It is noteworthy that 
the three students whe won highest 


honors in Jugoslavia for the college 
year just closed, were three Russian 
refugee students whom E. S. R. had 
helped. The portable dental chair 
which Britain students had furnished 
through E. S. R. is now in Belgrade 
after having seen extensive service in 
Zagreb and Szublyana. Swiss stu- 
dents and friends had furnished den- 
tal instruments and medical supplies, 
voluntary service of dental surgeons 
was secured locally, and thus hun- 
dreds of refugee students were able to 
have most necessary dental service. 

Russia: A recent report upon the 
Relief work for Russian professors 
and men of science gives the follow- 
ing facts: 

Number of professors helped: 
Odessa, 486; Ekaterinoslav, 181; 
Kiev, 802; Moscow, 1430; Leningrad, 
931. 

Average monthly income of profes- 
sors, Odessa 55 (Roubles), Ekaterinos- 
lav 56.24, Kiev 48, Moscow 76, Len- 
ingrad 52. 

Relief was given in form of: Daily 
meals, rest home and _ sanatorium 
treatment, fuel, dry rations, linen and 
underwear, clothing, cash, books, and 
laboratory supplies and equipment. 





How Russian Refugee Students 
Help Each Other 


Out of their slender means the Rus- 
sian students on government support 
in Prague make a collection each 
month to aid their colleagues not re- 
ceiving any subsidy. To encourage 
this collection the European Student 
Relief offers a contribution of two 
crowns to every crown contributed by 
students, up to a limit of two thou- 
sand crowns ver month. If assistance 
to students not on government sup- 
port were the only thing Russian stu- 
dents had to contribute to, a thousand 
crowns a month would not be a very 
large sum for them, but there are 
really a dozen different causes: the 
YT. B. Sanatorium, the local Russian 
Church, the struggling students in 
Bulgaria and Constantinople, the Rus- 
sian Academy in Paris, a fund for sick 
students in Prague, and others equally 
deserving. By the time a student has 
contributed to all these out of his 480 
crowns a month ($14) he has not 
much left for himself. 

In Brno eleven students from a Rus- 
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flan gymnasium in Bulgaria have 
been supporting twelve others from 
the same school who came too late to 
obtain government support. They 
have all starved in the process, but 
they are still carrying on their edu- 
cation. 

Up in Pribram the student organ 
ization use their whole capital to pay 
for the tuition of four students who 
were not accorded government sup- 
port. Besides this they have been 
paying for the feeding of six sick 
students. A Russian restaurant has 
heen helping them by giving them 50 
per cent discount for the purpose. One 
professor has been giving room and 
hoard to another student, and one 





AT HIGH LEIGH 


Professor Woodruff (Australia) and Hugo 
Thompson (Univ. of Minn.) 


student with a family of three to look 
after who has an income of five hun- 
dred crowns per month, although of- 
fered aid by the student organization, 
has consistantly refused to accept it, 
saying that other students need it 
more. Supporting a family of four 
on $14.50 a month means a diet al- 
most exclusively of potatoes. 


More Echoes of High Leigh 


Miss Babcock, one of the American 
undergraduate members of the Gen- 
eral Committee, writes: 

“There are many barriers standing 
in the way of an international con- 
ference. The barrier of language is 
terrific. Nearly everyone at High 
Leigh understood English, but it was 
scarcely fair for us who are English- 
speaking people to expect the others 
to carry all the burden of language. 


It is so hard for people to express 
their deepest thoughts and emotions 
in a foreign tongue. If we are to 
think internationally we had better 
learn to speak internationally. There 
are differences in methods of proced- 
ure which make progress rather slow 


at times. There are differences in 
thought and philosophy which are 
fundamental. I had always felt that 


if the youth of all nations could get 
together and think things through, 
everything would be simple; that with 
our keen desire to understand each 
other and our willingness to overlook 
the past we could go a long way to- 
wards establishing international 
friendships. But sometimes at High 
Leigh I wondered if it really was 
possible to unite us. Later we real- 
ized that the bonds uniting us were 
much stronger than those that sep- 
arated us. The thing that unites and 
holds us together in the Federation 
is our great need to know God. All 
of us have found something in our 
search and none of us have found 


nothing. We can help each other.” 
Mr. Cumaraswamy. of India, 
writes: 
“Our experiences at High Leigh 


showed us the vision of fearlessly and 
frankly exchanging views on the most 
profound questions that concern our 
Christian vocation. Our perplexities 
sometimes seemed to increase during 
our discussions and at one stage, one 
of our best leaders asked himself the 
question: ‘Do we all preach the same 
Christ?’ But amidst the diversity of 
needs, there was one note which was 
universal. It was a passionate cry 
for power, more spiritual power and 
contagious spiritual personalities. The 
subject of war caused greater diffi- 
culties than even Peking did. The 
German delegation, while more or less 
endorsing the Peking resolution, 
could not find themselves in harmony 
with the developments in the thought 
on this subject of the majority of the 
other national student movements. 
They constrained us by their passion- 
ate earnestness to think more slowly 
and perhaps more thoroughly. They 
feared that most of us were driven on 
by an easy optimism. In any case 
it was clear that the committee was 
frankly divided on the issue. But even 
such acute differences cannot break 
the unity which we have in Christ 
Jesus. The things that divide us are 
not so great as the things that uniie 
us. 





Dr. Muller, of Germany, writes: 

“In spite of a deep communion in 
the worship of God, the discussion 
showed clearly two ways of belief, di- 
vergent of their very deepest essence: 
that of those who see God’s love in 
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His anger—God the Father in God 
the Judge—and that of those for 
whom His anger vanishes in His 
love.” 

With regard to the question of 
war: “It is not enough that Chris- 
tians in countries with plenty of room 
for expansion, like the United States 
and to a certain extent England, 
should claim this ideal (pacifism) for 
themselves, and regretfully abandon 
it for their brothers in the European 
countries, with their over-crowded 
conditions, conceding to them the 
necessity of taking defensive measures 
which they still regard as unchris- 
tian in themselves. It is rather a 





AT HIGH LEIGH 


Francis Miller (U. S. A.) and H. C. Rutgers 
(The Netherlands), Treasurer of the 
Federation. 


question of finding for each individual 
a position towards war consistent with 
obedience towards God’s will, and 
based on the Biblical judgment of the 
world and of men. This really means 
carrying to its logical conclusion the 
opposition to any sort of legal Chris- 
tianity, and the demand for a per- 
sonal union with Christ, which shall 
enable us to see beyond actualities, 
and to live according to God’s will 
even in the fallen world.” 

Finally: “We must be grateful 
that the longer we were together, 
the more were the eyes of the meet- 
ing as a whole, and also, I think, of 
its individual members, turned to- 
wards and held by the Risen Saviour. 
This was clearly to be seen in many 
of our morning and evening devotions. 
And so, without doubt, a blessing was 
upon the work of the General Com- 
mittee through all those days.” 
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Seminary News 


Thologs At the Western America 
Student Conference 

NE of the finest of the many fine 

things coming out of the great 
Western America Student Conference 
is the growth of a real inter-seminary 
feeling. The seminary situation on 
the Pacific Coast is peculiar. There 
are only seven institutions affiliated 
with the Student Movement and they 
are separated by thousands of miles. 
Nor is the total number of students 
large—probably any one of several 
larger eastern Seminaries could match 
the whole west coast for numbers. 
Nevertheless, five of the seminaries 
were represented by twenty-two men. 

In the memory of the present sem- 
inary generation nothing in the line 
of inter-seminary cooperation has 
been attempted save a rather dull 
dinner two years ago with neither 
precedents nor antecedents. During 
our week together at Asilomar we 
went a long way toward cementing 
the friendships between men from the 
different institutions. We were for- 
tunate in having the leadership and 
inspiration of a great spirit—Francis 
Miller. You who know him realize 
how contagious is that spirit. He led 
some of our forum discussions and 
tackled with us some of our peculiar 
problems. 

We seminary men had one very 
helpful meeting with the college men 
who are planning to enter the min- 
istry. One of the conference discus- 
sions drew in the Church and ministry 
for some healthy criticism and in the 
light of what the general conference 
thought of us we did some pretty ser- 
ious thinking and planning together. 
Several times during the week we ate 
together and enjoyed that fellowship 
so much that in our last meeting we 
planned a retreat. Four seminaries 
in and around San Francisco plan to 
spend two days at the end of January 
at the Presbyterian Seminary of the 
West. This school nestles close to the 
side of Mt. Tamilpais and the main 
feature of our retreat will be fellow- 
ship on the open trail. 


PENROSE W. HIRST 
San Francisco Theol. Sem. 





“Spiritual Life Decaying in 
Protestant Seminaries” 

4 eave above title headed a feature 

article in the New York Times for 
August 24, 1924. And the basis for 
this article was a large book entitled 
“Theological Education in America, 
An Evaluation of 161 Protestant 
Seminaries,” by Robert Kelly. A re- 
view of this volume appears on page 
158 of this issue. 


Certainly every student for the min- 
istry and every theological professor 
will be interested in this exhaustive 
survey which Dr. Kelly has made tor 
the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. For the criticism is direct- 
ed at the seminaries as a group and 
not at particular institutions. 


He claims that on the whole the 
students are not of a high type. Less 
than half have finished college. Many 
seminaries care little about the pre- 
vious preparation of their students 
and often, it is claimed, admit men 
who have failed in other work. Many 
schools, he says, could hardly qualify 
as educational institutions. 

But the most searching criticism is 
not that the students are mediocre 
men, narrow and sectarian. It was 
rather that cur seminaries are not 
developing spiritual life. One semin- 
ary was “not interested in such mat- 
ters.” Another stated that the faculty 
“were presumably Christian gentle- 
men.” 

Lastly, Dr. Kelly states that the 
teaching is often “dutl and uninspir- 
ing.” Many of the lectures are raibl- 
ing, hortatory sermons, written years 
ago. At many schools students have 
little or no opportunity for free dis- 
cussion with the professor because 
“time is lost while the student flound- 
ers about.” 


Are these statements true? How 
far do they apply in your school and 
mine? And if the yare true, even in 
part, what is your seminary doing 
about it? 

JULIEN BRYAN 

Union Theol. Sem. 


Connecticut Association Meets 


N accordance with the instructions 

of the Conference of Connecticut 
Seminaries held at Yale last April, 
the inter-seminary committee of the 
Connecticut seminaries called a con- 
ference at Berkeley Divinity School in 
November. Fifty men were present, 
representing Yale, Hartford and 
Berkeley seminaries. The purpose was 
the adoption of a constitution for the 
Association of Theological Students 
of Connecticut and a decision on a 
program of activity. On the question 
of financing the work of the Associa- 
tion it was voted that each seminary 
be assessed twenty-five cents for 
every enrolled student. 

Henry Van Dusen addressed the 
group on “The Fitchberg Mission.” 
The message was inspirational and 
brought forth some interesting ques- 
tions as to how we could do similar 
pieces of mission work. Erdman 
Harris spoke on “The College Situa- 
tion Today.” He dealt with the intel- 
lectual, social and moral problems, 
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with special emphasis on the contri- 
bution of psychology to the minister’s 
work. In summarizing he suggested 
we hold regular conferences for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in col- 
lege work among boys; that we attend 
summer conferences, that we organize 
college discussion groups; that we or- 
ganize for deputation work, and that 
we correspond with the men back in 
college whom we could help in their 
personal problems. 

The following suggestions were rec- 
ommended to the District Committee 
for their consideration in making a 
program: (1) that seminary men 
attend the Silver Bay Conference in 
definite groups so that we might get 
in closer touch with college men. (2) 
that the committee make a survey of 
the colleges of the district to discover 
possible facilities through which we 
can work. 

It was also recommended that sem- 
inary men enter summer industrial 
groups in order to come into first 
hand contact with laboring men. 

CLINTON B. GALATAS. 

Yale Divinity. 





Preparatory School Notes 

\ Significant preparatory school 
‘XX conference was held December 
13-14 at Wilbraham Academy; signifi- 
cant, first, because “it was better than 
Blairstown” as some enthusiastic boys 
said; second, because it is a milestone 
on the way to closer fellowship in 
Christian thinking among prepara- 
tory schools. This last year in college 
circles has been marked by many new 
small conferences. Will not such 
week-end meetings help make schools 
“preparatory” to college in more than 
an academic sense ? 

At Wilbraham the theme was “A 
Young Man’s Religion” and the pro- 
gram included addresses on ““Why Any 
Religion?” Erdman Harris; “Why 
Pray?” J. Kingsley Birge; “What is 
Success? ”a discussion of the moral 
application of a boy’s religion, Eugene 
C. Foster; “What the Hi-Y is Doing,” 
Roy E. Coombs. 


The schools’ represented were 
Worcester Academy, Wilbraham 
Academy, Williston Seminary, Suf- 
field School, Lawrence Academy. 

Much time was given to discussion 
under the leadership of Erdman 
Harris. Here perhaps the most pro- 
ductive things were accomplished. 
Some of the matters covered were, 
the place of the queer boy in school; 
liquor; cheating; the honor system; 
hypocracy; sex. The closing meeting 
was held ’round the open fire when 
delegates summarized the values they 
had received. They referred to this 
Conference as “The Little Brother of 
B!lairstown.” 

At least two more similar confer- 
ences in New England are in sight. 
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High Points Among the Associations 
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Sixteen colleges sent 81 delegates 
to Bruce Curry's Bible Institute at 


Gettysburg, December 5-7. Penn 
State and Bucknell sent the largest 
delegations, numbering 13 and 11 re- 
spectively. 

Bible study is required of all stu- 
dents at Lafayette College (Pa.). 
Some may debate the wisdom of such 
compulsion but there are Bible 
students who will not congratulate 
Mr. Elliott Speer and his associates 
upon their unique privilege of direct- 
ing the Biblical training of an entire 
university. 


few 


Mr. Speer has given spe- 


cial attention, this last semester, to 
the freshman c'ass. 

University of Pennsylvania has fif- 
ty-two Bible study groups meeting 


weekly and ten others in the process 
of formation. 

Haverford 
drive, 


College, in its 
raised $2,718—an 


chest 
average of 


more than $12 per man. Eighty-four 
per cent of the students are members 


of the Y. M. C. A. 
Dr. and Mrs. John Starbuck have 
just turned over to the Haverford 


Christian Association $150 which their 


son, Jack Starbuck, who died last 
\ugust, had earned for the purpose 
of starting a Silver Bay Fund. This 


ccrtainly would have been Jack's wish 

Hugh Moran, staff member of the 
Cornell Christian Association, utilizes 
Sunday morning breakfasts. to help in 


securing atfendance at his Bible 
classes in the Presbyterian Church. 
“We sing hymns until breakfast is 


announced—then we take our places, 
alternate men and girls, at a table 
which reaches the length of the big 
church dining room. Often an over- 
fiow table has to be hurriedly set up. 
At 9:30 a. m. we divide into classes.” 
The experiment is two years old but 


THE SECRETARIES’ ASSEMBLY 


\ THEN there 
about it 
talking be 
years 


are things to talk 
is important that the 
done. In the past two 
Situations and events have 
brought to light certain questions in 
the student work that should have an 
immediate and personal hearing. For 
this reason as much as for the original 
reason (that the event was scheduled 
two years ago) the coming Assembly 
of Student Secretaries of the United 
States promises to be most important. 
There are things to be talked about 


that affect the entire student work. 
Since the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Council, which took place in 


Buffalo in December, we are more or 
less in a position to discuss the status 
of the work in all its relations. 

A poll of the student secretaries re- 
sulted in an overwhelming vote that 
we should meet this year at Camp 
Gray, Saugautuck, Mich. Several 
groups of Association and church folk 
have met at Camp Gray in past years 
and all are loud in their praise. The 
fact that its location is so central and 
that we get a very low rate of board 
and lodgings with ample surroundings 
of woods and hills should add to the 
incentive for going. 


The Assembly will be held from 
June 27th to July 15th. After can- 
vassing the entire situation these 


dates were found to be the most suit- 
able of any offered. It is true that 
it interferes with some other work the 
men might want to do, but because 


of the importance and urgency of the 
case it is sincerely hoped that every 
man will begin at once to make ar- 
rangements to be present. 

The program has not been fully de- 
termined as yet. We have gone after 
three or four men who are of real 
interest to student workers, but are 
unable to say which of these will be 
our final choice. It is practically cer- 
tain that Bruce Curry will be with us 
with a special course on Bible study 
its objective and its methods which 
he is working out for this particular 
Assembly. You may have heard Bruce 
a number of times, but we are assured 
that this particular work to be done 
with us will be of telling effect. For 
a running mate with Bruce we are 
after a noted teacher whose name will 
be disclosed in due time. 

In addition, we are securing reports 
from various sources on phases of 
student life which are directly inter- 
esting to us as secretaries. These will 
be rendered in the form of reports, 
with forums for discussion. More 
about the Assembly and its work will 
appear from time to time. Our final 
word now is, get ready to go. 

Communications regarding the As- 
sembly may be addressed either to 
Verne V. Varney, State College 
of South Dakota, Brookings, S. Dak., 
or to Charles O. Wright, 3437 Wood- 
land Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cc. O. WRIGHT. 

U. of Pa. 


attendance this year has increased 
from sixty to seventy per cent. 


Syracuse Association holds a spe- 
cial Fraternity Assembly each year. 


Over 300 men attended this year. The 
speakers discussed the fraternity 
question with great frankness. “It 


was the most successful meeting held 
by the Association in three years.” 


At University of New Hampshire 
regular church have been 
conducted in near-by towns by depu- 
tations. Fifty men and women have 
taken part either as speakers or 
musicians. Early in the year the As- 
sociation president, treasurer and 
general secretary met with all the 
men students in the class of 1928 to 
talk with them on religious activities 
and social standards on the campus. 
In September the cabinet held an all 
day conference at Colony Cove. In- 
terest in discussion groups among the 
men was aroused by a group con- 
ducted last vear and was greatly in- 
creased by the influence of Silver Bay. 
Two groups for men and two for girls 
have been meeting weekly under stu 
dent leadership, taking up campus, 
personal and social problems in the 
light of Jesus’ teaching. The leaders 
met with the general secretary for 
training. These leaders, with two ad- 
ditional ones, attended an 
week-end Bible discussion group lead- 
ers’ training conference in Boston con- 
cucted by Bruce Curry. Plans 
under way to conduct. additional 
groups during the winter following a 
éourse of topics suggested by Sher- 
wood Eddy. 


services 


are 


At Dartmouth 
Bible Study Groups 
freshmen and five groups enrolling 
fifty upperclassmen. They have at 
present a prayer group meeting three 
times a week which is felt to be much 
worth while. Prayer is much more in 
evidence in all the meetings of the 
Association than last year. An effort 
is being made to get in closer touch 
with foreign fellow-classmen. Two 
gatherings have been held and a com- 
mittee is now working on the organ- 
ization of a cosmopolitan club. It is 
felt that more students are taking 
their religion seriously, that at th« 
meetings real discussion on vital prob- 
lems goes on and that there is 
growing Christian fellowship among 
the members. A desire has been ex- 
pressed on the part of members to 
instigate proceeding for a _ colleg 
course on the New Testament. 
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Alabama Polytechnic Association is 
working toward twenty-five Bible dis- 
cussion groups. An effort is being 
made to enlist a large number of fra- 
ternities in the groups. 


Tulane University Association, which 
serves seven colleges, finds its weekly 
bulletin a useful medium for reaching 
the 1,500 students enrolled, only 100 
of whom live in the dormitories. In 
addition to news of coming events the 
bulletin publishes such items as 
notices of church services, daily Bible 
readings, etc. 


A training class on boys’ work for 
twenty-five men at Heidelberg un- 
versity is being conducted by the state 
Boys’ Work Secretary. He meets the 
group late Monday evenings, the 
course continuing through a period of 

ight or ten weeks. 


“So This Is Christianity” was the 
topic discussed in November by 
sixty-five Christian student leaders of 
the University of Minnesota repre- 
senting all major campus activities. 
They discussed the unchristian aspects 
of life in a “Christian” institution. 


In November social, study, and 
meeting facilities of the Association 
building of the University of Minne- 
sota were used by the Episcopal, 
Lutheran and Presbyterian societies, 
by 300 to 500 men per day, by fresh- 
men discussion groups, and by a lunch 
club. Central committee of twenty- 
eight students and eleven faculty 
members was organized to prepare 
for the meetings with Dr. John R. 
Mott on Feb. 18-20. 


The strongest Older Boys’ Confer- 
ences during eleven years have just 
been held. Two hundred and 
boys and leaders met at Elgin, and 
350 met at DuQuoin. There has 
never been a finer spirit and response 
than that shown in these great gather- 
ings. There is indication that the 
older boys of Illinois are perhaps « ven 
more ready than the college men to 
take advance ground in a Christian 
Sense. Large numbers of them look 
forward .to college. Student Associa- 
tions should be very much on the job 
tu keep close to this promising move- 
ment among older boys and take the 
leadership which it is passing on into 
c llege. 


The newly organized state execu- 
tive committee of Illinois held its 
first meeting at the University Club, 
Vhicago, November 25th. One of the 
first acts of the new committee was 
to authorize the appointment of Mil- 
ton D. McLean of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chairman of the 
Committee of Counsel, as a member 
of the State Committee in the place 
of Dr. James C. Baker. 


fifty 


The Sophomore Council at Ohio 
State University started its career 
last fall by giving a successful Ice- 
Cutter for the freshmen. This is “the 
lirst time in history that the sopho- 
mores have done such a service for 
the incoming men.” 


The well organized finance cam- 
paign at Purdue University used 150 
men as solicitors, and proved to be a 
real educational interpretation of the 
Association. Folders full of the spir- 
itual message of the Association, tell- 
ing “about membership,” were left in 
the hands of all who subscribed or 
evidenced interest. 


Three dominant subjects discussed 
in meetings at Culver Stockton Col- 
lege (Mo.) were: “What Must a Man 
Do to Stay in College Four Years?” 
“Moral Relationships Between Young 
Men and Young Women.” “What 
About Cheating in College?” 


Washington University (Tex.) Asso- 
ciation has just closed a seven weeks 
course of student led discussions on 
“The College Purpose;” “College 
Friendships”; “Student Honor’; ‘'I'ne 
Student and the Church.” 


Oregon Agricultural College reports 
successful gospel team visits to neigh- 
boring towns. The two teams have in 
their membership both men _ and 
women. 


The fifteen undergraduate members, 
and Mr. Coleman, the leader of the 
Japan Student Pilgrimage, are busy 
giving reports of their reception, fel- 
lowship and observations during those 


“EDDY & CO.” 


Sherwood Eddy is reported to have 
had remarkable success in the New 
England colleges during the fall. In 
two especially, the University of Ver- 
mont and Bates College, did his mes- 
sages strike fire and produce increas- 
ing attendance at every meeting and 
an atmosphere of student discussion 
and thinking which is unexampled for 
the last ten or fifteen years, accord- 
ing to faculty observers. Mr. Eddy is 
testing a new approach in which he 
“hits the student where he lives” 
rather than first bidding for his at- 
tention by describing the world situa- 
tion. 

Personal work is looming large in 
Mr. Eddy’s efforts. Bowdoin College 
and The Choate School sent steady 
streams of men to interview him from 
early morning till late at night. Men 
seem to have an insatiable heart-hun- 
ger for inner rightness once their 
crust of indifference is pierced. 


memorable forty-five days in Japan. 


All are enthusiastic about the need 
of friendship between Japan and 
America and a more frequent ex- 


change of student and faculty visits. 





THE COLORED COLLEGES 


Interracial Student Forums, origi- 
nating after Indianapolis and includ- 
ing both men and women students, 
continue to meet in Tennessee. The 
Nashville Forum is made up of stu- 
dents from six white and five colored 
colleges, while that at Knoxville is 
composed of two white and one col- 
ored college, including the University 
of Tennessee. 

The African Students Union of 
America will hold its next annual 
meeting at Hampton Institute, Va., 
SNe ee ea Francis Gow, of Tuske- 
gee Institute, is president. 

Colored Older Boys Conferences are 
being planned for during the winter 
and early spring in Texas, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Okla- 
homa. The student Associations of 
these states are co-operating. 

Brief Life Work Guidance confer- 
ences will be held during the spring 
on the following campuses: Hampton, 
Union, Meharry, Morehouse, A. and 
T. College (N. C.), West Virginia 
College, Prairie View College. 

Special Student Friendship Fund 
efforts are being made among the 
colored colleges during the mid- 
winter months. Funds should be 
mailed to The Student Friendship 
Fund, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 


IN THE EAST 


Henry Van Dusen, more widely 
known to college and prep school men 
as “Pit,” contributed to the Vermont 
campaign immeasurably by the keen- 
ness of insight which he exhibits reg- 
ularly in discussion groups and per- 
sonal conferences. At Johns Hopkins 
he substituted for Mr. Eddy when the 
latter was detained in Buffalo at the 


National Council meeting and ad- 
dressed the student assembly on 


“Vision.” Swarthmore Prep is a new 
place since he talked there one morn- 
ing in December. 

Patrick Murphy Malin, the more 
Irish part of the “Pit and Pat” com- 
bination, is Mr. Eddy’s fellow-worker 
in practically every campaign. One 
of the outstanding pieces of work he 
has done was his handling of the 
Wesleyan forum on “War” one Sun- 
day afternoon. At the University of 
Maryland, Swarthmore and Albright 
his messages seemed to grip by their 
freshness. 
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THE WAYFARER 

As Balanced Ratiocns for February, 
I recommend: 

ON THE EDGE OF THE PRIMEVAL 
Forest—Schweitzer. A strange place 
to find one of Europe’s leading theo- 
logians and musical critics! (Mac- 
millan. $2. 

THe LiperaAL CoLLeEGE—Meiklejohn. 
A stimulating, constructive answer 
to Dr. Curry’s question last month, 
“What’s it all about?” (Jones Mar- 





shall. 2.50.) 
THE MYSTICAL QUEST OF CHRIST 
—Horton. A penetrating study of ef- 


fective discipleship. (Doran. $2.) 





A student at the University of 
Vermont writes: “But I do know 
this, that there are many more think- 
ing students on the campus than there 


were before Sherwood Eddy’s visit. 
Some of them are thinking hard 
thoughts, “hard” I mean for them, 


not against any one! A good num- 
ber are beginning to ask, Just what 
am I here for anyway?” 


Bruce Curry has been spending 
January largely in the Southwest; 
ebruary takes him into the Rucky 
Mountain _ territory. During the 
summer Dr. Curry’s dates, subject to 
revision, will be: Hollister Confer- 
ence, June 4—9; Geneva, 11—21: 
Secretaries’ Assembly, June 27- 
July 15; Bible Study Camp, July 17- 
August 3, and then probably the joint 
student conference at Estes Park. 


Paul Blanshard has been visiting 
several of the coast and western col- 
leges as a _ representative of the 
League of Industrial Democracy. I 
am giad to note that the Association 
is furnishing the platform for him in 
many cvlleges. Following his visits 
in the colleges last spring Mr. Blan- 
shard has seized the occasion to say 
in The Nation and on every other oc- 
casion that the Student Associations 
are in most colleges the most en- 
couraging liberal group. 

Letters from A. J. Elliott tell of 
his travels and visits in China. He 
has had an oppurtunity to meet many 
former Association secretaries now in 
various kinds of missionary work. He 
had an interview with General Feng, 
who told him to tell the Chinese 
students studying in the United 
States “ito study the life of Lincoln 
carefully and study the application of 
his principles in their purest form 
and be prepared to come back to 
China to suffer for China in the ap- 
plication of those principles. We must 
have a government of the people, 
for the people, by the people.” 

Elliott is impressed anew with the 
extreme importance of the Associa- 


tion’s work with students here from 
China to study. He says: “I hope 
the National Council and the secre- 
taries will redouble their efforts to 
make such deep friendships with the 
foreign students studying in our col- 
leges that they will know that there 
is in America at least a minority who 
have the courage of their convictions 
and are honestly seeking to know 
and to do the will of God in all re- 
lationships.” _ 

I note with interest that one of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN Cooperating Edi- 
tors, Professcr K. S. Latourette, has 
been elected Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. He succeeds J. C. 
Robbins, Secretary of the Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions. 





Stanley High, one of the organiz- 
ers of the Louisville Conference, has 
been elected Assistant Secretary for 
Home Base Cultivation of the Meth- 
odist Foreign Mission Board. 

An _ intercollegiate committee of 
students from the colleges of New 
York City arranged a fine service of 
prayer and worship for the Univer- 
sal Day of prayer for students, on 
November 19th. The service, which 
was held in the beautiful chapel of 
Union Seminary, was well attended 
and the spirit was helpful and in- 
spiring. This committee is the same 
one which planned the Bible Study 
Institute, to participate in which 300 
students paid registration fees of $1 
each. These two joint enterprises 
have made students wonder if there 
are not other things which they can 
do together even in a city as com- 
plex and difficult as New York is re- 
puted to be. 

The Editors of the Yale News have 
sent to The Wayfarer copies of a 
series of specially prepared interna- 
tional supplements which are appear- 
ing on successive Wednesdays. These 
issues have dealt in a most commend- 
able way with student life and condi- 
tions in China, Holland, Austria, Eng- 
land, ete. A striking evidence of un- 
dergraduate initiative in a _ really 
worth while field. 





FREE: Any reader who wishes a 
copy of a little book, “America’s In- 
terest in World Peace,” which is an 
authoritative discussion of America’s 
possible entry into the World Court 
and the League of Nations, may ob- 
tain one by writing the author, Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, Department of 
Political Economy, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., provided applica- 
tion be made before the limited stock 
which Professor Fisher has set aside 
for this purpose is exhausted. 

THE WAYFARER 


The Intercollegian 





SUMMER CONFERENCES 


1925 
SEABECK, Wash..... June 12-22 
HOLLISTER, Mo...... June 5-15 
GENEVA, Wis........ June 12-21 


Estes PARK, Col....Aug. 22-31 
BLuE Ruipce, N. C...June 15-24 
SILVER Bay, N. Y...June 11-19 

WAVELAND, Miss. (Colored) 
April 27-May 4 

KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. (Col- 
x ws ewe May 29-June 8 

BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. (Prep.) 
June 20-26 

STUDENT SECRETARIES ASSEM- 

BLY), Camp Gray, Mich, 

June 27-July 15 

BiBLE Stupy CAmp, Camp 
Gray, Mich...July 17-Aug. 3 











A New Plan for a Summer 
Conference 


Tt: E new social order will not come 
through the efforts of men alone 
or women alone but as a result of 
the cooperative thinking, planning 
and acting of men and women. 
Every college and university (ex- 
cept parochial schools) in the Rocky 
Mountain field is coeducational. Men 
and women work, play, and study to- 
gether; the problems of campus life 
are shared in common and met and 
solved through common effort. 


Therefore, how logical that men 
and women students should unite in 
their search for Jesus’ way of Life 
and for the extension of His King- 
dom in college life. So reasoned the 
Rocky Mountain Field Councils in 
conducting joint State Training Con- 
ferences and Joint Council Meetings 
during the last three years. And so 
have they reasoned in planning the 
first Joint Summer Conference of men 
and women from Rocky Mountain and 
Southwestern Fields to be held for 
ten days at Estes park next August. 

As this will be an initial experi- 
ment for the United States (al- 
though Canada, Great Britain, and 
other movements long held combined 
conferences) its outcome will be of 
interest to all sections of the nation. 


B. M. CHERRINGTON. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is edited by a 
group of Cooperating Editors repre- 
senting the National Student Com- 
mittee, including David R. Porter 
(Chairman); Leslie Blanchard; Fred- 
erick Harris; George Irving; Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette; Elmore Mc- 
Kee and the following representa- 
tives of the National Council: Sewell 
Emerson (Yale); Sterling Holloway 
(Univ. of Texas); Munsey Gleaton 
(Wofford), Glen Dalton (Ohio Wes 
leyan); William Sprenger (Kansas). 
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